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This IDEA from Remington Rand...brings 
machine bookkeeping down to 40¢ per day! 


Now you can afford to modernize and save! The new 
Remington Rand Low-Cost bookkeeping machine cuts 
the work in half, keeps all records up-to-date, wipes out 
month-end headaches, and gives you neater statements 
too. All this for as little as an amortized 40¢ per day! 

Here’s all the machine you need for good bookkeep- 
ing practice. Complete typewriter description to explain 
entries and prevent misunderstandings. Five totals for 
up-to-date balances and complete daily proof. More 
totals, if you want to analyze sales and purchases while 
posting, for a running picture of gross profits. 

Every office can use this fast, touch-method machine 


Today’s best buy for clerical savings! Call 
your representative for a complete demon- 
stration of the new Low-Cost bookkeeping 
machine. Or write for folder AB664 giving 
complete details. Remington Rand, Room 
1598, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 10. 


—for receivables, payables, payroll, general ledgers, or 
special records. And everybody in the office can operate 
it. Any competent typist will give you a fair day’s work 
the very first day. No special training required. No pre- 
mium salaries to pay. 

The new Low-Cost bookkeeping machine is another 
good example of the constant search made by Remington 
Rand for better business methods. Let your representa- 
tive show you other profitable ideas in manual, visible, 
machine, punched-card, and electronic methods. Call 
him in for helpful recommendations on any type of 
record-keeping or management control problem. 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 





Your WOOLY, 


Reading Friendship Renewed 

By Harry B. Price, Rotarian 

Educator 

Morrison, Illinois 

I thank Archibald Rutledge and the 
Editors for Tales of Deer [THE ROTARIAN 
for November]. In past years I read 
every story by Mr. Rutledge that I 
could find and enjoyed them very much, 
but it has been some time since I have 
seen one of his stories. So this one is 


a renewed pleasure. 


Deer Habit Prompts Verse 

Says Mrs. THOMAS N. CARRUTHERS 

Wife of Rotarian 

Charleston, South Carolina 

After I read Archibald Rutledge’s 
Tales of Deer in THe ROTARIAN for No- 
vember I was moved to write a quatrain 
about a deer’s impolite habit of urging 
the doe to go first when he detects dan- 
ger. I left the verse lying on the table, 
and when I returned from an engage- 
ment I found this note alongside it from 
my 14-year-old son, Ewing: 
Dear Momma: 

This is how I would write your poem: 

DeaRY ME 

I thought that deer were most polite, 

But Rutledge says oh, no. 

That Mr. Buck says ladies first 

Where he is scared to go. 

With pleasure I substitute Ewing's 
poetic comment for mine. 


Thanks Expressed 
By HESTER C. DAvIs 
Butte. Montana 

So many, many wonderful friends 
have come into my life through their 
great love for Tom—that love that has 
overflowed onto me—and I am indeed 
very humble and deeply grateful. The 
aching hours of loneliness are lessened 
and eased by the love and words of com- 
fort that have poured unto us, his 
family, from you Rotarians all over the 
world. Please know we thank you. Our 
love to you all. 

Eps. Note: In the December issue we pre- 
sented an appreciation of Tom J. Davis, 
President of Rotary International in 1941-42, 
who died October 22, 1953. It was written by 
another Past President, Crawford C. McCul- 
lough, of Fort William, Ontario, Canada 
Flooded with letters, Mrs. Davis finds her- 
self physically unable to acknowledge them 

ind has thus penned the above note of 
from herself and her children, Tom, 
Peagay, and Shirley 


{n Opportunity for Rotary 

Believes I. C. KELLER, Hon. Rotarian 

Retired Educator 

California, Pennsylvania 

Since people are living longer than 
they formerly did, it is good to see that 
our Magazine, THE ROTARIAN, believes 
the matter of sufficient and pressing 
importance to present to its readers 
The Case of the Elder Citizen, by Don- 
ald J. Thorman [THE RoTaRIAn for No- 
vember]. It is time to give careful 
thought to those who are mentally and 
physically well at the age of forced 
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' YOUR CHURCH- 


and its fund-raising potential 


Church fund-raising—whether for building or budget—presents 
many seemingly insurmountable problems. Yet experience indicates—- 
and the record of Wells Organizations bears it out—theat your 

own church’s fund-raising potential may be as much as sree times 
what you think it is. 

Simply by contacting the nearest Wells office, you can receive 
confidential advice on your church’s financial problems, and competent 
counsel on its fund-raising potential . . . without cost or obligation. 

With the world’s most extensive experience in church financial 
counselling, Wells offers your church sound, dignified, professional 
assistance with its fund-raising program. 

So, before your church takes any action on a fund-raising 
program, phone or write your nearest Wells office. And send today for 
your interesting free copy of ““The Churches Answer Your Questions” 
—written by leaders of churches which have recently conducted 
successful fund-raising programs the Wells Way. 


ORGANIZATIONS 
Church Fund-Raising 


CHICAGO, 222 N. Wells St. 


sannecnnennaeme FREE BOOKLET COUPON «cee ee ae Oe Oe oe oe Oe ee ee 


WELLS ORGANIZATIONS, 
Suite 1023, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6 


Please send FREE Booklet 
“The Churches Answer Your Questions” to: 


Name 





Church 





Address Phone 





City. State 





C We would like a Wells officer to meet with us at no cost or obligation. 
‘$8900 GOR 205 5005 GOR ORE UNE RE OO RBG RE ON SORE MR IOUE GNND GONE IRON SORE ONE NE 2008 GORE RR 208) SDH 90S 2005 OER GUS BORE SON MRED ORI GOR SOE WOK Ol Gk Mak MO GOS ee Ges ee ee ee 
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is just a long 
weekend away 


ss. United States 


World’s fastest, most modern liner sails 
from New York 12 noon, arrives Havre 
early morning 5th day, Southampton same 
afternoon. World-wide phone and individ- 
ual temperature control inevery stateroom. 


Sails Jan. 15*, Feb. 2*, Feb. 18*, 
Mar. 6*, Mar. 24*, Apr. 10* 
and regularly thereafter 
*Also calls at Bremerhaven 
First Class $350 up: 

Cabin $220 up; Tourist $165 up 


More time 
to relax on the 


ss. America 


Big, fast, luxurious, she’s first in the 
hearts of thousands of experienced 
travelers. Sails from New York to Cobh in 
5)2 days; 6! to Havre, 7 to Southampton, 
8 to Bremerhaven. 

Jan. 6, Jan. 27, Feb. 20, 

Mar. 13, Apr. 2, Apr. 23 

and regularly thereafter 

First Class $295 up; 

Cabin $200 up; Tourist $160 up 
Each ship has 3 Meyer Davis orchestras, 
pre-Broadway films, swimming pool, gym, 
3 children’s playrooms. 


No finer service afloat or ashore! 


Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or 


United States Lines 


1 Broadway, New York 4, New York 
Tel.: Digby 4-5800 


retirement. Their broad training and 
wide experience should not be shelved, 
but used where they will bring happi- 
ness to the individual and a worth-while 
contribution to the community and the 
nation. There is no single solution to 
this question, for it concerns many types 
of individuals; it will have to be ap- 
proached from many angles. 

Rotary on the Club level and on the 
national and international level 
make valuable contributions to the solu- 
tion of the problem. It the 
services of capable especially 
Rotarians, whose ability and health 
make them available. This offers a broad 
opportunity. Then, Rotary can, in 
a larger way, aid in helping to develop 
intelligent attitude toward re- 

It can put its powerful influ- 
back of a movement to 


can 
can use 


people, 


too, 


i more 
tirement 
ence Dase re- 
tirement not 


to perform 


solely on age but inability 
efficiently. In 
ways Rotary can perform a service that 
fits admirably into its splendid Object. 


these two 


Raise Retirement Age to 75 
Asks CLyDE W. BLAKESLEE, 
Retired Industrialist 
Chicago, Illinois 

[Re: The Case of 

by Donald J. 


for November.] 


Rotarian 


Citizen, 
ROTARIAN 


the Elder 
Thorman, TH 
What a tragedy this world would have 
suffered if Edison, Ford, Firestone, 
ring, McCormick, Pul 


Ket- 
man, and hun- 
dreds of our old-time machine-tool man- 
ifacturers of 50 to 65 
discontinued their 
Nearly a ot 
the 75- 
ind gave to us the very foundation upon 
h we today hine 


vears ago would 


nave activity at bo 
them car- 


SU-Vveal 


ea oft age 


ried on past and period 


have built the max 


1 industry which gives u 
enjoy 


which 


over 
our 


endous leadership we 
entire world and upon 
curity depends as a free nation. 

No, we afford to limit the 
energies and brain power of our people 
it the Being stricken from 
affects the 


arriving at 


can i! 


age of 65. 
the rolls of activity certainly 


mentality of every person 
65. Let us, instead, advance the 


tiality 


poten- 
of a useful and active life to the 


‘We Bid Them Welcome’ 
Reports JAMEs S. STEVENS 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Vunic ipal Recreation Superintendent 
Greenwich, Connecticut 

Hundreds of Rotary Clubs, I am sure, 
ote with interest and pride the list in 

Rotary Reporter of new communities 

International 


page 45 fol 


which are added to Rotary 
from month to month 
nost recent additions]. Perhaps readers 
vould like to know what we in the 
Rotary Club of Greenwich do about it 


[sec 


We bid them welcome. 

We send a letter to every newly or- 
Rotary Club rather, I 
hould say, it is sent by Frederick Jac- 
Chairman of our International 
Committee. It is a letter of 
wishes. In it he 


ganized — or, 
arino, 
Contacts 
welcome and best also 
savs 

know of no other 
character of the 


In our experience we 
organization where the 


membership is such that each member con- 
tinually strives to become more of a credit 
to himself, his Club, and his community. It 
is this feature which truly makes Rotary 
great and which will give to you the desire 
to make your Club outstanding 


Loss-Leader Comments Approved 
By Hav E. DEAN, 
Retail Grocer 
El Paso, Texas 
I enjoyed the views of 

the question Loss Leaders?, 

of-the-month for November. I think it 
is time we woke up and passed some 
laws to stop all of this. ... I feel that if 
law, more younger 
but now 


Rotarian 


Rotarians on 
the debate- 


we did have such a 
people would start a business, 
they afraid such practice 
would them. In starting they 
couldn't afford to fool the public. 


are business 


break 


Footnoting ‘Loss Leaders’ 

By W. NOLEN Marr, Rotarian 

Retired Wholesale 
Vonica, California 

The Editors asked for comments on 
the Leaders? debate which ap- 
peared in THE ROTARIAN for November. 
Here mine: 

I be 
it 1s 


know as 


Groce? 


santa 
Loss 


are 
ieve it is generally accepted that 


good buyer to 


practice for the 


much as possible about the 


interested in buying, ex- 
the 
from whom he is 
No dealer could rightfully 
buyer have confidence in 
the that the 
selling him something at a loss with the 


articie he 1s 


cept, possibly, cost to the dealer 
considering 
expect the 


him if he, 


buying. 


buyer, knew dealer was 
expectation of “hooking” him by charg- 


ing an unreasonable othe! 
items. 
In the 


very 


price on 
1930s depression loss leaders 
were prevalent and widespread in 
extent that a 
aw was passed, which is still effective, 
then 


and 


Los Angeles, to such an 


such practices. It was 


outiawing 
butte 
fraction 


a very 
other 
of thelr 
with the 

There 


markets 


common practice for 

staples to be sold for a 

cost, frequently in combination 
purchase of other goods 

was, though, one chain of super- 
against 


today, 


whose principles were 
practices. Then, as 
these 

ined up at 


with a few 


sucn unfall 


could go into supermarkets 


you 


1 


and find many 


items, 


customers 
checking stands, not 


cart loads. The cus- 


but with large 
tomer might go into loss-leader markets 


and buy a loaf [Continued on page 54] 


“Your expense account indicates that 
you find your work very enjoyable, 
Mason. In fact, 'm promoting you to 
general manager and going out on the 
road myself after the first of the year.” 


THE ROTARIAN 





THis Rotary MONTH 


NEWS NOTES FROM 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


BUSY MONTH. As the first twelfth of 1954 gets under way, it raises the curtain on 
brimful days at Rotary's Central Office. Before the month ends the Nominating Com— 
mittee for President in 1954-55 will have met to make its selection, and the Board 
of Directors of Rotary International will have held its regular mid-Rotary-—year 
meeting attended by the 14 men from nine‘lands who comprise it. 


PRESIDENT. Presiding over the Board's January meeting will be President Joaquin 
Serratosa Cibils, who returned to his office in Chicago at press time upon comple— 
tion of a three-month Rotary trip that had taken him to Europe, North Africa, the 
eastern Mediterranean region, Asia, and islands in the Pacific. On the final stages 
of the journey, the President and his wife, Sofia, met with India's Pandit Nehru and 
President Rajendra Prasad, Japan's Emperor and Empress, and The Philippines' then 
President, Elpidio Quirino. 


CONVENTION. As Rotary's 1954 Convention nears—the dates are June 6—-10—plans are 
taking shape for program and hospitality arrangements that will inform, inspire, 
and entertain the several thousand Rotarians and their families in Seattle, Wash., 
site of the reunion....A date related to the Convention — and nearer at hand — 
is February 6, the deadline set by Rotary's Constitution and By-Laws for proposed 
legislation to be in the hands of the Secretary of Rotary International. (Fora 
word glimpse of the Convention city and news about the host Club's hospitality 
plans, see page 20.) 


Announced recently were dates for Rotary's Convention in 1955, its 


CHICAGO IN '55. 
The site: Chicago, Ill. The dates: May 29-—June 2. 


Golden Anniversary year. 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 


January 
January 
January 
January 
January 


Cornerstone—Laying Committee 

Executive Committee 

Nominating Committee for President 

Board of Directors 

Headquarters Committee 

Rotary Foundation Fellowships and 
International Student Exchange 
Committee 


MEETINGS. 


January Chicago 


APPOINTMENT. By Presidential appointment, Walter Kless, of Graz, Austria, will 
serve as Administrative Advisor for Rotary International in Austria for the re-— 
mainder of the present Rotary year. 


January marks the beginning of this Magazine's 44th year of publication 
for the promotion of the program of Rotary, and Clubs in many parts of the world 
will observe the anniversary during "'The Rotarian' Week," the dates for which are 


BIRTHDAY. 


January 24-30. Ideas for the celebration of this anniversary are in a "kit" avail- 
able upon request at the Secretariat. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On November 25 there were 7,948 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 
376,000 Rotarians in 88 countries and geographical regions of the world. New 
Clubs since July 1, 1953, totalled 117. 





(3) The application of the ideal of 


(1) The development of acquaint- 
service by every Rotarian to his per- 


ance as an opportunity for service. 


The Object of Rotary: 


To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
and in particular to encourage and 
foster: 


(2) High ethical standards in busi- 
ness and professions, the recognition of 
the worthiness of all useful occupations, 
and the dignifying by each Rotarian of 
his occupation as an opportunity to 
serve society. 


sonal, business, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of interna- 
tional understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united 
in the ideal of service. 
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New Books Show How to 


LOWER 
Your TAXES 


then PROVE You're RIGHT! 


USE 
J. K. Lasser's 


“BUSINESS 
AND 
TAX RECORD” 


For Small 

Business 
A complete bookkeeping system plus expert 
help and proof to substantiate tax deductions. 
Includes: General Business Records @ 9 detach- 
able Summary Forms to attach to tax return @ 
Post card that brings 32-page 1954 Tax Fact 
Supplement with filled-in sample forms. PLUS 
A 14-PAGE tax saving MANUAL BY J. K. 
LASSER, one of U.S.A.’s leading C.P.A.’s. 


$5.95 ea. 


ALSO NEW 


J. K. Lasser’s 


“PAYROLL 
AND 
EMPLOYEES 
TAX RECORD” 





f 
[me mat rremes can amm steer ensarcnary 





For Small Businesses 
Simplifies withholding tax, social security and 
unemployment insurance record keeping. 
@ Complete 52-week record for 40 employees 
@ Weekly summary of employee's pay and in- 
dividual records visible at the same time for 
simultaneous posting 

@ Flap out for monthly summary of payroll 
makes computing easier 

@Ai4- - tax saving Manual by J. K. Lasser 


inclu $7.95 ea. 


2 OTHER NEW J. K. LASSER 
TAX SAVER RECORD BOOKS 


For Business Executives “INDIVIDUAL IN- 
COME AND TAX RECORD” features forms 
keyed to your tax schedules for easy filing. Helps 
assure minimum tax. Also post card that brings 
16-page 1954 Tax Fact Supplement. Plus a 10- 
page tax saving Manual by J. K. Lasser. $5.95 
Your Daily Expense Record “TAX DIARY 
AND APPOINTMENT BOOK” Beautifully 
bound, gold st»mped, space for entering ex- 

mses with each appointment, checklist for 

usiness deductions. Bound-in tax saving 
Manual by J. K. Lasser. A welcomed gift. $5.95 


See Your National Dealer or 
Mail This Coupon Today! 
SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSF S888 ss my 


NATIONAL fvcorehity al 
IN ATIONAL 


BLANK BOOK CO. 
Holyoke, Mass. Dept. M Va’ 
Please send me J. K. Lasser’s 

(_] “Business and Tax Record” 

(_) “Payroll and Employee’s Tax Record” 
(J “Individual Income and Tax Record” 
(J “Tax Diary and Appointment Book” 

I will pay postman plus C.O.D. charges 


copies 


' 
Sree 5 
SAVE POSTAGE AND C.0O.D. CHARGES 4 
by enclosing payment with this coupon. > 
My Stationer’s . 

« 

aa 
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| Illinois, to see 


WE WEREN’T eavesdropping. It was 
just that at the crowded lunch counter 
where we dined this noon the clatter of 


china forced private conversations up 


to the public level. so you see I 
really put my foot into it,” the chap next 
to us was telling his friend. “I guess 
that when you get up to talk, people re- 
member your words, what you actually 
and not what’s in mind and 


say, your 


heart to say.”” We guess that’s true. In 


fact, we have evidence that it is, and it 
is brought to these pages by our many- 
time contributor Dr. Donald A. Laird in 
Taste 
of good resolutions we suggest this as a 
taste that 
It is in the proper tradition of 
looks 


That Word! For readers in search 


possibility— word before you 
utter it. 
resolutions it sO eas) 

ON THE subject of high resolves, one of 
the girls in this workshop has 


the 


vowed 
“distinct” 50 times 
New Year. This, 


she explains, makes you smile and when 


he’ll say word 


each day through the 


you smile you beget smiles and so on 


Says she read the idea in the paper. She 


ooked puzzled when we suggested that 
l 


maybe adhesive tape would serve as 


wasn't kind 


the 


we . . Which very 
fact 


minutes 


par- 


ticularly in view of that we've 


been sitting here some now 


distinct, distinct, distinct, dis- 


saying 
tinct, distinct. 

IT DOES not the brief 
1 Penny Saved, but the third 
National Thrift Week in the 
embracing the birth- 
lay on the 17th of Benjamin Franklin 


Say so in story 
week In 
January is 
U.S.A the week 
on the line for a C 
gram in that 
If so, 


the articie to 


Are vou, sir. ub pro- 


week—and short of an 


idea? 


et us suggest that you show 


schoolman and 


your 


banker and ask them to te the Club 


about your local school savings plan 


or, better still, to bring along some boys 


and girls who will show how it works 


JANUARY MISCELLANY. 
has said that good “public relations” is 


tnat letter 


somebody 


angry you wrote 


vesterda\ 


and tore up today. In a negative way, 


it is. In a positive way—well, it’s mak 


ing people glad you’re around, isn’t it? 


When Rotarians go out to Evanston, 


how their new head- 


quarters is Decem- 


1953, 


coming along (see 


ber, issue), 
somebody decorates 


them with a lapel 


button proclaiming 


them sidewalk super- 
the 


way of 


intendents Just 


contractor's 


saying, “Happy to have you,” which in 
fee] 


around. ... Once a year the art directors 


turn makes you you're glad he’s 


of Chicago have an exhibit of magazine, 


advertising, and television art they've 
purchased in the 12 months past. Judges 
pick the best. Of the 2,022 pieces of art 
the 


medals—and 


entered in ‘03 show, only ten won 


one of them went to 
art Frank 


artist Dale Maxey 


our 
Follmer, and 
the 


Your Obituary, by 


man, Chicago 


for latter’s illus- 
tration for Postpone 
Sara M. Jordan, in our August issue.... 
We're 


(“Rube”) 


wrong again, says Rotarian J. T. 
West Point, Missis- 


handles, he writes, are 


Ruble, of 
Pitchfork 
white 


Sippl 


made of ash, not hickory, as as- 


l 


savs if we'll 
find 


serted here last month. He 


just break half a dozen in two, we'll 


that’s true. Thanking him deeply for 


the compliment, we happily take his 


word for it 


— 


“Rotarian | “=~ 


fill the 


you are 


rHE PURPLE bougainvillea may 


air with tropic sweetness where 


these days, but snow 25 feet deep blan- 


kets everything around Table Mountain, 
Washington. Table Mountain, Washing 
ton, is a lofty peak in the Cascade Moun- 
150 miles north and east of Seattle 


talns 


and our cover shows you just how 


day early in January to 
Walt Dyke, of McMinn- 
Canadian and U. S. skiers, 
flock to the 
the rope-tow 


it looked on a 
Photographet 
vilie, Oregon 
favoring its powde! 
Table 


near the 


Snows, 


Mountain area, catcl 


Forest Service warming hut, 


ind go on up. A free-lance photog- 


rapher who has done assignments fo! 


Holiday, Collier's, and other U. S peri- 
teacher 
of physics and photography at Linfield 
President Dr. 
District 


Publix Pictorial supplied the 


odicals, Mr. Dyke is primarily a 


College; his boss there 


Harry L 


Governor. 


Dillin—is a current 
transparency. ... Should be some snow 


left on the Table when you stop at the 
1954 


—EpDs 


time of Rotary’s Convention in 


Seattle June 6-10 
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Avon OUR CONRIBUTD 


At his alma mater, the Uni- ; VOLUME LXXXIV NUMBER 1 
versity of Wisconsin, W. A. 
Wirtticu is professor of edu- 
cation and director of the i This Rotary Month 
audio-visual instruction bu- on 
reaou. His teaching career Meant for Each Other 
stretches back 21 years, all ee With Every Good Wish 
in Wisconsin. He is the au- Wittich : 
thor of two books on audio-visual classroom 
methods. Hunting is his hobby; three girls, A Look at Things to Come in Lund 
one boy his pride and joy. 

Indianian Donatp A. Latrp has taught, 
written about, and lectured on psychology, 
as well as having shown business houses 
how to practice it. His articles on it num- 
ber some 800, his books < Moldvay A Penny Saved 


score or more. Readers of Six Months to Seattle 7 S. Rocens...... 
this Magazine know him well ‘ 

Since his graduation from 
Oregon University’s School A Manufacturers’ Excise Tax for 
of Journalism, PALMER HoyT’s es : 
newspaper career has touched the U.S.A.? 
every rung of the editorial Noan M. Mason.... 
ladder. He rose from reporte1 
to publisher of the Portions Oregonian in --Joun D. Dicer. ... 
two decades. Since 1946 he has been editor 20th Century McGuffey W. A. Wirricu 
and publisher of the Denver (Colo.) Post, 
is a Denver Rotarian. 

Nat S. Rocers, a Seattle, Wash., Rotarian, The World Reads over Your Shoulder. . . 


is Chairman of the Host Club Executive A Goal Neared in New Zealand 

Committee for Rotary’s Convention in June. Pe . 

He is a past international officer of Rotary. Peeps at Things to Come .. Hivron Ira Jones. ... 

His eee is raw-materials Speaking of Books. ..............0.. ... JOHN T. FREDERICK. . 

~ rut 4 a . , 

erg a; Fe Gs BONING cies ctasasuwnesc .. THe Scrarcupap MAN 

Mex., since 1927, D. D. Mon- Other Features and Departments: 

ROE is secretary-manager of Your Letters Personalia 

an abstract company. He is The Editors’ Workshop Opinion 

a Past Director of Rotary In- , Here’s to Us All! 

ternational and has addressed iain Human Nature Put to Work . 
Rotary Reporter 2 

Take a Page from Townsville 45 Hobby Hitehing Post 

Rotary Runs in the Family .. 46 Stripped Gears 


Understanding Isn't Enough 


Arbitration—Growing Vine of Peace... . 


a ee a a Ee ee Pe ae 


Thessalonician Thank-You 


Rotary Foundation 
= rs Contributions 
more than 500 Rotary Clubs 

As book reviewer for this Magazine, JoHN 
T. FREDERICK is nearing a decade of service. 
Each month he brings to his job his long 
experience as a university professor and 
author. He lives on a 1,500-acre farm near 
Alpena, Mich., where he is honorary mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club 

HILTON IRA JONES, conductor of Peeps at 
Things to Come since 1943, is a chemist first, THE RoraRIAN Magazine 
last, and always. He holds a Ph.D. in chem- is regularly indexed in The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
istry from the University of South Dakota, 
has taught and talked it for some 35 years. 
He owns a chemical laboratory in Wilmette, President: JOAQUIN Serratosa Cipits, Montevideo, Uruguay 
Ill., is a Rotarian. Secretary: Grorce R. Means, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Treasurer: Ricuarp E. Vernor, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Meant In Each Othoe 


APPY NEW YEAR! Feliz Ano Nuevo! Bon- 
nee Année! Froeliche Neues Jahr! Le Shanah 
Tobah Tikkateb! 

No matter how you sa no matter whether you 
call it New Year, Rosh Hashana, or Muharran, the 
message is the same! No matter if it begins on Janu- 
ary 1 of the Gregorian calendar or on some correla- 
tive day in some other computation of time, no one 
ever regards the first day of ; Ww year with indif- 
ference. The impulse it ‘wellness,’ of 
resurrection, of newness, 
makes us look forward excitedly, almost breathless- 
ly, to the new duties, the ne\ iallenges, the new 
experiences it holds 

Each of us has no doubt wished some time that 
we might find a “land of beginning again” 
where we might, as the poet suggests, cast off our 
trials and worries like an old tattered coat discarded 
outside the door. Here it is! Here in the New Year 
is a time to “let the dead past bury its dead” and 
trustingly, patiently, determinedly rejoice 

There is a story of a beautiful custom in Germany 
On the first day of the New Yea 
have been the quarrels, differences, and estrange- 
ments between friends and relatives 
were interchanged, greetings extended and received, 
the past forgotten and forgiven, resulting in friend- 
ships and fellowships being found and cemented 
that were blessed and lasti 

If only something of the tuld be made the 
custom everywhere! Could Rota 
Certainly Rotarians could! Today the individual has 
more than responsibilities at home—he has responsi- 
bilities to the world. What happens in the world to- 
day affects every individual, and every individual's 
actions can affect the world. Rotary has been de- 
clared to be a world fellowship of business and pro- 
fessional men who accept the ideal of service as the 
basis for success and happiness in business and com- 
munity life. In Rotary, thoughtfulness of others is 
regarded as the basis of service, and helpfulness to 
others as its expression. Let’s make this New Year a 
living issue! Let’s make it a living, throbbing time by 
entering it with a kind thought for everyone, dedi- 


of opportunity, 


a place 


whatever may 


mutual visits 


encourage it? 


Some thoughts on new years and Rotary. 


By 


Rotarian, Clayton, N. Mex. 


cating a generous section of it to others, giving and 
doing for others freely and thus contributing to man- 
kind’s basic needs. Let’s approach the job affirma- 
tively! 

Affirmation is always stronger than denunciation, 

and, to borrow a few phrases of a popular song, we, 
in Rotary, are the kind of people who love to be with 
people, we love each other’s company, we don’t want 
tears and we don’t want sorrow, we don’t want pomp 
and circumstance. We want only to serve. Rotary 
teaches tolerance and sympathetic understanding, so 
that instead of being critical of our fellowman we 
sympathize with him and offer him a helping hand. 
If we substitute charity and understanding for criti- 
cism and condemnation, we will think more of others 
and they will think more of us. Never do you find 
happiness by searching and receiving, but only by 
giving. These are our objectives: The development 
of acquaintance as an opportunity for service; high 
ethical standards in business and professions; the 
recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions; the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society; the applica- 
tion of the ideal of service by every Rotarian to his 
personal, business, and community life; the advance- 
ment of international understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the ideal of service 
and now a whole New Year to demonstrate and ex- 
tend them—ISN’T IT WONDERFUL? 
Er is time for us now to renew every resolve we've 
made as Rotarians, and to stand by our visions; to 
turn and meet the quick winds that are ushering in 
a “land of beginning again” in the New Year. May 
1954 inspire all of us with wisdom—all of us of 
every color, race, and creed—to use our strength to 
help our brother, not to destroy him. May it fill us 
with new strength, new courage, new faith, new 
devotion—and may it bring to us new happiness, 
and peace on earth, through men of goodwill. 

Rotary and the New Year? Why, I think they 
were meant for each other! Happy New Year, Ro- 
tarians! 
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Brought out in 
1880 or there- 
abouts, this 
card was pub- 
lished by Mar- 
cus Ward of 
London. It is 
believed to have 
been created by 


Walter Crane. 


With Every Good Wish 


‘THE New Year’s card you send a friend to say 
he’ll be in your thoughts when the wild bells 
ring out has a long, rich history. Early in this 
century and in the decades just before it took 
forms like these. While styles may change Silken fringed, this card also of the ’80s 
and art improve, the old sentiments go on bears a Christmas greeting on the reverse 


forever—and who would want it otherwise? side. .. Raphael Tuck and Sons of London 
produced the card below in the ’70s or 80s. 

















‘EST WISHES 


A “Minnie” sent this to her brother in 
Oakland, Calif., on December 29, i910. 


Cards ne collection of Rete 
joyce Hall, of Kansas City, Mo 











Understanding 


O ALL men who long for a 


peace based upon good neighbor- 
liness, one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times is the profound 
searchings of the heart taking 
place in the United States. For 
events have thrust the people of 
this most populous country in 
North America into the role of 
leaders in what we call Western 
civilization. 

Once it made little practical dif- 
ference whether peoples physi- 
cally distant from one another 
were also psychologically and 
spiritually distant. In ancient 
times Chinese culture, for exam- 
ple, developed independently of 
those flourishing in Europe and 
Western Asia. 3ut conditions 
have changed. Today the great 
tensions stem from the fact that a 
world that is physically one is 
spiritually many. To ease those 
tensions, fundamental under- 
standing is needed. 

But the conditions of under- 
fanding often are misunderstood 
} .’ those most earnest in seeking 

: ye ends for which understanding 
€ ® the primary condition. In their 

sincere desire to achieve peace, 


“Can America develop a type of man who sums up 


in his character such a quality of understanding, 
of humility, of truth, of humor, of moral stature, 
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lw't Enough By CHARLES MALIK 


people misunderstand real under- 
standing. Unhappily it is true that 
nothing is harder, nor more nec- 
essary, than to come to an under- 
standing about understanding it- 
self. 

First of all, one should clearly 
chart the outlines of the problem. 
And doing so, it must be clear that 
the long-range problem of under- 
standing is oversimplified if it is 
thought of as one between the 
United States, or even the West- 
ern world in general, and Commu- 
nism. For actually, Communism is 
a Western phenomenon. It would 
not have been possible without 
the philosophy of Hegel, a Ger- 
man, and the effects of the indus- 
trial revolution. Viewed in its his- 
torical perspective, the quarrel 
with Communism becomes but a 
family quarrel in the West. 

What, then, is the real problem? 
Grasped with the philosophic in- 
sight, it is this: How can the West 
establish creative relations of re- 
spect, trust, understanding, and 
cooperation with the teeming mil- 
lions of that mother continent of 
Asia? 

Not alone in America are there 
those who think that all that is 
needed to solve that problem is for 
people to get together and to talk 
things over. Such a view is woe- 
fully superficial; it smacks of be- 
lief in magic. Surely the avenues 
of conference, such as the United 
Nations, must be kept open for 
there cannot be enough of meeting 
and discussion. But meeting and 
talking are not enough. 

To achieve understanding, each 
party must start from a firm base 
of conviction. And before under- 
standing the other, each should 
understand himself. If one begins 
with uncertainty, the result is fa- 
tal. Only he who first understands 
his own self and what he wants 
can really understand others. And 
it is in this area that we who work 
and hope see promise in the cur- 
rent soul searching going on in the 


the human race, 
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IRST Lebanese Minister to the United 
States as well as delegate to the United 
Nations, Charles Malik is a man who be- 
lieves “the most sacred and inviolable” 
thing about a human being is “his mind 


and conscience 


and that “any social 


pressure, coming from whatever direction, which determines 
his consent automatically is wrong.” That belief made him one 
of the drafters of the U. N. Bill of Rights. and one of the 


leaders in his country’s struggle for independence. 


It also 


was a major factor in making him President of the U. N. 
Economic and Social Council in 1948. He was educated in vil- 
lage schools, the American University in Beirut, and Harvard. 





political, the intellectual, and the 
spiritual circles of the United 
States. 

There are wonderful springs of 
the mind and the spirit in Ameri- 
can existence which must be 
tapped and mediated to the rest 
of the world. The immediate task 
is to reaffirm the deepest and best 
in the positive American tradition 
concerning the nature and destiny 
of man and his proper relation- 
ship to the beings below him, 
above him, and on his plane, and 
to translate this reaffirmation into 
social and spiritual reality at home 
and into consistent and vigorous 
policies abroad. 

America means material prog- 
ress and technique, and_ she 
means the advancement of human 
welfare. But to seek to understand 
and be understood by the world 
on. the basis of these things alone 
is certain to lead to misunder- 
standing, if not also to conflict. 
Gadgets have so bewitched some 
Americans that they stand in dan- 
ger of worshiping them. To try to 
convert Asia to this kind of idola- 
try is not going to work. Let all 
Americans realize the best they 
have must lie in the realm of the 
spirit, where man is face to face 
with his ultimate problems. Such 
a realization is essential, for it is 


the essence of the firm base of con- 
viction with which those who 
would understand must start. 

But even that is not enough 
There must also be an active will 
to understanding. As I attend and 
participate in international con- 
ferences, it is impossible not to 
come to the overpowering conclu- 
sion that people sometimes delib- 
erately misunderstand. The ele- 
ments of the situation are all clear 
everybody knows what he wants 
and where he stands, and under- 
standing seems to be quite possi- 
ble, and yet no understanding su- 
pervenes. : 

Why is it that people do not de- 
sire to understand? It is because 
their goodwill—which is precisely 
what we mean by the will to un- 
derstand—is poisoned and vitiated 
at its roots by hatred and contra- 
diction. The will is the agency of 
realization, without which peace 
and understanding are impossible. 
And to bring that will to under- 
stand into being, we must eradi- 
cate those conditions that stifle 
and wither it. 

Here the spirit of superiority 
must be listed as the arch foe, for 
understanding can take place only 
between equals. Unequals cannot 
really negotiate, whether in small 
affairs or in momentous discus- 
sions, at the conference table. 

This does not mean that diverse 
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peoples and nations should be 
equal in every respect, nor that 
they cannot come to an under- 
standing except when they are all 
exactly alike. It does mean, how- 
ever, that we must recognize that 
we are equal in our fundamental 
humanity, as beings endowed by 
Nature with reason and con- 
science. As a result, we owe one 
another absolute respect, despite 
our profound differences. 

We must also respect their 
minds and the ideas they bring 
forth. Unless we approach others 
in the belief that they are capable 
of understanding us and, in fact, 
have already potentially under- 
stood us, we derogate their dignity 
as human beings. Understanding 
is precluded before we speak. We 
must remember that the joy of 
being a man lies in reasoning 
things out with friends, and that 
above all else it is this that fos- 
ters a sense of kinship. 


M ANY Americans come to the 
rest of the world more with bare 
facts than with reasoned ideas 
Perhaps this is why they do not 
always feel at home when abroad, 
because one feels at home with 
people only when one enters in- 
to intellectual community with 
them. The Russian, on the other 
hand, comes to the world with a 
perfectly reasoned-out system of 
thought in which everything is 
through and through lucid in -its 
articulation with other things. 
There is a finality in his rationale 
Consequently, it appears to the 
rest of the world as something im- 
posed from the outside in which 
it had no share of creation or dis- 
covery. 

The spirit of superiority can 
only lead to conflict and death. 

These, then, are the conditions 
to understanding. But let no one 
assume that if they are fulfilled all 
will be well in the best of all possi- 
ble worlds. If one starts with a 
firm base of conviction, if one has 
the perfect goodwill of a child, if 
one never places himself above 
others, understanding may be 
reached. Essential though it is, 
even the most complete under- 
standing is not enough. Enemies 
may make it a point to understand 
each other perfectly, yet aim at 
destroying each other. 

Something more is needed to 
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ease with peace the tensions that 
now exist between East and West. 

This something beyond under- 
standing, something which con- 
verts understanding into peace, 
and rescues understanding from 
being an instrument of death, is 
love and truth. Only in love, a love 
that is not sentimental, a love that 
is grounded and established in the 
truth, can the present profound 
anxieties of the world be resolved 
and surmounted. 

Let me say in all earnestness 
that it is useless to try to estab- 
lish peace on expediency and con- 
venience. There must be profound 
understanding on the ultimate is- 
sues. Only a fundamental ideolog- 
ical settlement can bring about 
peace. As long as everything that 
has been sacred and ultimate is 
contradicted and combated, not 
only from without, but also from 
within, how can there be peace? 

Atomic security is not secure 
enough. Material force by itself, 
no matter how overwhelming, 
cannot bring about understand- 
ing. It is important only in so 
far as it is a stage in inducing the 
necessary modifications of atti- 
tude, whereby people are re- 
spected, trusted, and _ loved. 
Sooner or later a penetration of 
mind by mind and spirit by spirit 
must take place. This means you 
must have a cultural and spiritual 
message, which will be so pro- 
found, so true, so universal, as 
to satisfy the thirsty souls of men 
everywhere. 

I do not believe the United 
States has yet appreciated the 
kind and degree of sacrifice she 
must undergo to work out this 
message. It calls for sacrifice not 
only on the material plane, in 
terms of dollars and goods, but 
especially on the spiritua! plane 
in terms of wisdom, depth, disci- 
pline, and qualitative excellence. 
America can contribute mightily 
to understanding only if its best 
character is comparable to the 
best character old Asia_ has 
known. 

In this task, the United States 
has two serious handicaps. First 
in sheer massiveness the Old 
World has a decided advantage 
over the New World, both as to 
population and to sheer quantity 
of matter. In time, therefore, the 
Old World will certainly overtake 


the New on the material plane. 
The second disadvantage is that 
whereas there are cultural and 
racial continuities between the 
Soviet Union and the whole of 
Asia, there are no such continui- 
ties between the United States 
and Asia. This is one of the 
most destiny-bearing facts of the 
world situation today. Amer- 
ica must begin to plan with a 
knowledge of her historical limi- 
tations 

The only way to overcome 
these two disadvantages is by con- 
centration on quality. Can Amer- 
ica develop a type of man who 
sums up in his character such a 
quality of understanding, of hu- 
mility, of truth, of humor, of 
moral stature, of strength and re- 
sourcefulness of mind, of preg- 
nant ideas, of universal sympathy 
and friendship and love, as to en- 
able him by the sheer weight of 
his being to overcome the disad- 
vantages of mass and discontinu- 
ity? It has not yet dawned upon 
America how much is required of 
her to develop this kind of hu- 
manity. But such a development 
is possible. When it is achieved, 
then America may understand 
and be understood by Asia. 


I HE problem of the age is how 
to reéstablish the dignity and au- 
thority of the great truths without 


which history is nonsense: I 
mean, the essential freedom of 
man, the power of his reason, the 
fact that he cannot really live 
without God, his absolute thirst 
after truth, the proper place 
he occupies in the universe, and 
how he may enter into the full 
life of community with his fellow- 
men. An understanding that does 
not have regard to these truths is 
a snare and an illusion. 

The future belongs to the coun- 
try and people who, firmly 
grounded in these matters, seek- 
ing understanding in goodwill, 
humble before others, because 
genuinely respectful of them, and 
refusing to have pleasure as its 
dominant quest, is able to call 
forth from its own inner spiritual 
resources sufficient strength and 
vision with which to embrace the 
whole world, in love and in truth. 

The only question is: which is 
that country and who is that 
people? 
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A Look at 


Things to Come 
in Lund 


It was arranged by Rotarians 


of District 85 (in Sweden) a 


for 57 youths of 18 countries. 
Students from Eastern and Western Hemispheres check papers for mention of the course. 


A MOVE toward international understanding coupled with a look 
into the future of civilization brought together—under Rotary initia 
tive and sponsorship—57 young students from all parts of the world 
in the beautiful littke Swedish university community of Lund last 
Fall. The course considered the future of all segments of society in 
terms of trends clearly established in the past. The students included 
six Rotary Fellows and a youth from the Moscow State University 
and hailed from 18 different nations of Europe, Africa, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, and North America. The project originated with the Rotary 
Eberhard Spiecker (left), of Germany, Clubs of District 85 (Southern Sweden), in codperation with the 


and Lund Rotarian Hjortsjo, professor of University Students’ Union. Outstanding Swedish educators aided 
medicine, discuss curriculum over lunch. . 


{s part of the course, stu 
dents visit Rotary Clubs and 
industrial and agricultural 
centers to gain an increased 
knowledge of present trends. 


There is time to ex- 
change ideas. . . . An : 4 
American miss chats 
with students from 
Nigeria and Britain. 


“Try one of mine for 
a change.” It’s an in- 
ternational exchange 
of cigarette brands. 
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Arbitration—Growing Vine of Peace 


It’s encircling the world with a speedy method of 


settling almost any kind of dispute. 


A FEW Christmases ago a fire 
destroyed three houses in a sub- 
urban community. It left six 
adults and 15 children homeless 
and without possessions in the 
mid-Winter cold of the gayest sea- 
son of the year. 

The community, responding hu- 
manely and promptly, staged a 
funds drive to relieve the families 
Within a few days a relatively 
large amount was on hand. Then 
the difficulties began. How was 
the money to be divided? Joe 
thought the Smiths ought to get 
the most because they had lost the 
most; Frank thought the Joneses 
needed it most, and Frank’s wife 
knew the Williams were much the 
most deserving. So it went. The 
community began to argue with 
itself; tempers moved toward the 
explosion point over a matter of 
human charity. 

But before matters got out of 
hand, someone suggested arbitra- 
tion. A board of three was ap- 
poinied. Basing allocations upon 
the financial positions of the fami- 
lies—without publicly disclosing 
such personal figures—a satisfac- 
tory, peaceful division was 
reached. The families received 
their needed aid and the commu- 
nity went on happily. 

While arbitration of such affairs 
is not an everyday event, it is not 
particularly unusual. Arbitration 
has been used to determine who 
ran a red light and caused an acci- 
dent, and who shrank a carpet in 
cleaning, but it is usually used on 
a more significant level of poten- 
tialities. Disputants—commercial, 
labor, what have you—sit around 
a table (or they may do it by 
mail) and present their side of an 
argument to a third party, who 
listens, takes notes, asks questions 
born of expert knowledge of the 
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By LEWIS A. HIRD 


subject, and in a very short time 
and at a nominal cost renders an 
award binding upon the partici- 
pants—binding because they have 
consented in advance to be bound. 
While the courts stand behind ar- 
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industry, his nation’s Government. 








bitral awards, arbitration essen- 
tially is self-government and self- 
regulation in the interests of 
peace. 

For example, about 93 percent 
of all U. S. labor contracts today 
carry standard arbitration clauses 
which solve disputes and differ- 
ences before they occur. No one 
ever hears about these because 
the participants never do any- 
thing like striking or public name- 
calling which make headlines. Dis- 
putes are settled privately. 

J. Noble Braden, executive vice- 
president of the American Arbi- 
tration Association, puts it this 
Was 

“Labor and management during 
the past 15 years in this country 
[U.S.A.] have established a most 
remarkable record for settlement 
of controversy by peaceful proc- 


esses—a record of which every 
American may well be proud. If 
that pattern could be extended to 
the people of the world in every 
walk of life, a will to the peaceful 
settlement of all problems would 
be created that no Government 
could resist.” 

Quite a statement. But labor- 
management relations are not the 
only area where this growing vine 
of peace is building. Commercial 
matters, prior in history to labor 
disputes, occupy an equal if not 
greater position. 

My own experience has been in 
the wool \extile industry, where | 
observed the advantages of arbi- 
tration many years ago. The tex- 


.tile trade is highly seasonal; a de- 


lay of but a few days in meeting 
a delivery date sometimes spells 
the difference between profit and 
a serious loss. Spinners, weavers, 
converters, dyers, and finally gar- 
ment manufacturers all depend on 
each other for supplying material 
in the right colors and patterns 
before market conditions change, 
prices fall, or customer demand 
disappears. In addition, there are 
jobbers, contractors, subcontrac- 
tors, wholesalers, and factors, to 
make things even more compli- 
cated. 

Inevitably disputes were a daily 
occurrence. Contractual obliga- 
tions had to be determined and 
responsibility had to be fixed for 
delays. Allegations of inferior 
quality had to be investigated. The 
wool-manufacturing trade was 
among the first to devise a system 
of impartial, informal, and volun- 
tary arbitration where such dis- 
putes could be determined by men 
who were experts in the trade. 
Our arbitration worked so well 
that before long it spread to the 
yarn manufacturers, the con- 
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verters, the dyers, and to others. 
Today arbitration is a standard 
practice in all branches of the in- 
dustry. 

Arbitration is a flexible process, 
adaptable to new problems as they 
arise. Recent use of acetate, ny- 
lons, dacrons, and other synthetic 
fibers have accentuated the need 
for arbitration of disputes. A case 
in point was a recent claim for 
damages by a pants manufacturer 
against a textile mill from which 
he had bought acetate flannel. The 
manufacturer made the cloth up 
into pants he thought were just 
the right shade for the Spring 
trade. Two weeks later, just as 
he was about to ship them to the 
stores, some turned a bilious pink 
and others changed into all colors 
of the rainbow. All were unsala- 
ble. The pants maker accused 
the dyer, who blamed the mill. 

The three-way tussle was finally 
settled by an arbitrator selected 
from the panel of the American 
Arbitration Association. One of 
the foremost experts in the trade, 
the arbitrator explained that the 
particular kind of synthetic yarn 
used, when dyed in a certain man- 
ner, undergoes a chemical change 
ifter being exposed to the air a 
few weeks. This accounted for 
the curious transformation of the 
color of the garments. With the 
facts explained and responsibility 
fixed, the mutual goodwill of all 


An American Arbitration Association panel considers a dispute 
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A VOCATIONAL-INTERNATIONAL SERVICE FEATURE 


the parties was restored and they 
continued to do business with 
each other. 

A more amusing case, also in- 
volving a pair of pants, originated 
on a Broadway stage during a 
tense moment in a mystery dra- 
ma. It seems an actor played an 
unwitting part in a play which 
might have been called Shot in 
the Dark—or Who Pays for the 
Pants? Ata certain point one of 
the actors was required to fire a 
shot—a blank, of course. He got 
too close to the trousers of one of 
the principals and caused powder 
burns. Since it was his own full- 
dress suit he was wearing, the 
actor demanded that the theater 
manager buy him a new suit. The 
manager said the hole was only in 
the pants, so why should he pay 
for a coat as well? It took an AAA 
arbitrator, again an expert from 
the textile trade, to explain that 
it was practically impossible to 
match black trousers to a black 
coat properly. 

The textile industry is not the 
only area where this growing vine 
of peace is building. Differences 
between Canadian fur dealers and 
European importers, U. S. cos- 
metics firms and Ibero-American 
dealers, as well as purely domes- 
tic-trade disputes the world over 
are settled in the same way. Only 


recently Japanese businessmen 
joined this network of arbitration 
services which gradually is wrap- 
ping around the entire world. 
Arbitrated disputes almost nev- 
er reach the news columns. Tem- 
pers are not called into public 
play to make retreat a difficult 
matter of saving face; you don’t 
reach the point of no return. No- 
body calls out the Marines, be- 
cause differences are threshed out 
behind a closed door before an 
umpire versed in the game instead 
of with legal technicalities in a 
courtroom. Disputants call upon 


expertness in the umpire and 
abide by his decision. 

For example, a North American 
cosmetics company became in- 


volved in a dispute with its Bo- 
gota, Colombia, importer over 
royalty payments. Currency re- 
strictions contingent upon the dol- 
lar shortage were the heart of the 
matter. The company, fearing di- 
version of its funds, sought a 
blocking arrangement. The im- 
porter, fearing he would be placed 
in an illegal position, would have 
none of it. It developed into a 
situation where cliché charges of 
“Yankee imperialism” and “Latin 
tempers” could have produced a 
propaganda crisis with attendant 
embitterment of Pan-American re 

lations 
Nothing of the sort happened 
A three-member board of busi- 
te Lipproar 
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this one between radio artists and broadcasting officials. 





nessmen, known and respected in 
both countries and all expert in 
international economics, was chos- 
en by mutual consent. The board 
listened to both sides in a brief 
hearing. Within a week it ren- 
dered an award convertible into a 
court judgment in either or both 
countries. 

Both sides were satisfied, pro- 
tected—and remained on cordial 
commercial relations 

Here is another case, this time 
involving a poor seamstress in 
Ecuador. She saved almost a vear’s 
wages to buy a $12 American ra- 
dio. It never was delivered. He 
letters to the manufacturer came 
back unopened. 

Literally in tears, this woman 
came to the U. S. consul with her 
story. He wrote to the Inter- 
American Arbitration headquar- 
ters in New York, where officials 


found the radio company had gone 
out of business. But the company 
which had taken its place filled 
the Ecuadorian woman’s order— 
and, as a result of her joyful re- 
counting of the incident to her 
friends, received orders for sev- 
eral dozen more radios from said 
friends. 

Look at a case of industrial re- 
lations. A company brought in a 
new plant manager. Within a 
short time he dismissed ten em- 
ployees for loitering in the wash- 
room. All had been employed for 
at least ten years. The union made 
an issue of discrimination. The 
company felt it had to uphold its 
manager in a test of his authority, 
and tempers grew edgy. A plant- 
wide strike began to Joom danger- 
ously close. 

At this point, both sides sought 
arbitration. The arbitrator decided 


that while the men had been loi- 
tering, their previous employment 
records warranted reinstatement, 
which was granted. There was 
no strike. 

But, and this is an important 
but, had the decision gone the oth- 
er way, the result would have 
been the same. Countless exam- 
ples attest this and prove anew 
that the heart of arbitration is con- 
sent to be bound. This is where it 
differs from mediation or concilia- 
tion. In those there is no power 
of award because there is no con- 
sent; the mediator simply at- 
tempts to harmonize differing 
views without adducing any solu- 
tion of his own. 

Arbitration operates largely in 
the commercial and labor areas, 
but these two major fields are 
sharply distinct and call for dif- 
ferent specialties on the part of 


the arbitrators. A commercial pan- 
elist may be expert in cosmetics, 
shipping, theater, or something 
else, but be completely unsuited 
to labor work. That is why the 
American Arbitration Association 
splits its list of some 13,000 arbi- 
trators in 16,000 cities into panels 
of specialists. Disputants choose 
their own arbitrators (usually 
three) from these lists, with em- 
phasis upon expertness in the 
field. 

It is this expertness which is the 
key to successful arbitration—ex- 
pertness permitting an arbitrator 
to know industrial practices, trade 
values, something of history, and 
to judge the equities of a given 
situation in those terms. It en- 
ables him to reach the crux of the 
dispute and to make his award in 
a minimum time. Opposing sides 
do not have to take days or weeks 
educating him as to current or his- 
toric trade practices as they often 
must with judges and juries—and 
then frequently unsuccessfully 
since many modern litigations re- 
quire extensive knowledge of a 
given industry or company for a 
fair judgment. 

This, naturally, makes speed a 
characteristic of arbitration. Sel- 
dom, unless there are unusual cir- 
cumstances, does an arbitration, 
once hearings begin, take more 
than a week. Compare that with 
the three and four years some- 
times spent in a single litigation; 
a quarter [Continued on page 56] 


Here’s to Us All! 


From the hands of time the hours are thrown. 
With the sixtieth minute will each have flown. 
But with every one comes the golden chance 

For a gracious deed or a steps advance. 

And the year will be, when we've lived it through, 
Just the mirror of men like me and you. 


A happy New Year! We can make it so 
Wherever we stay or wherever we go. 

It’s a troubled world, but ’tis truth I pen, 
The blame must lie on the hearts of men. 
But most of the woes would soon dissipate 
With a little more love and less of hate. 


So here’s to us all, the great, the low! 
May we seize the minutes that come and go 
And use them bravely and use them well 
And brighten the place wherever we dwell. 
: Poet of the common man, 

May we all achieve as we labor here Eddie Guest is widely 
5 °* 1 h ill Le i } : ve known for his syndicated 
Some goal that will make tua happy new year. verse. A newsman since 

Epc R A Gt EST *95, he has been called the 


aot poet laureate of Rotary. 


A. Gue th permission 


This poem was written as a greeting to the Rotary Club 
of Clayton, Missouri, at the request of Clayton Rotarian 
G. Alex Hope, who, at a Detroit, Michigan, Rotary meet- 
ing, sat next to Poet “Eddie” Guest, a Detroit Rotarian 
since 1913. One thing led to another—and this poem. 
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TASTE THAT WORD! 


Science sheds light on how it can make or break you. 


AGO and in all innocence 
Bernard M. Baruch made an un- 
wise choice of a single word. Its 
cost to him was a possible part- 
nership with J. P. Morgan, to the 
great financier millions of possibie 
profit. Discussing a deal he had 
proposed to the banker, young Ba- 
ruch deprecated the risk involved 
by saying that Morgan had taken 
Detesting the 
common Morgan took 
icy umbrage at the unmeant im- 
plication and dismissed both call- 


bigger gambles 


gambler, 


er and deal 

A fluent and literate person, as 
the world today well knows, Ber- 
nard Baruch might easily have 
said, had he first “tasted” the re- 
sented word for possible unpleas- 
ant connotations, “You have faced 
greater risks, Mr. Morgan.”’ 

Do you “taste” your words on 
your mental tongue before you 
speak them, and savor them to see 
if they'll sound sweet or bitter to 
the hearer? 

Words too hastily chosen may 
build scaling be- 
tween people, make enemies of 
friends. Lord Chesterfield, mas- 
ter of the mot juste, wrote his 
son: “For 40 years I have never 
spoken one single word without 
giving at least one moment’s time 
to consider whether it was a good 
Chesterfield 
well knew the worth of testing 


walls beyond 


one or a bad one.” 
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stations by 
ne Whildin 


words against one’s “inner ear.” 

How much more what we say 
and how we say it can annoy oth- 
ers than what we do or don’t do 
has been scientifically studied and 
measured. The result provides a 
guide by which our words may be 
gauged before being spoken. 

Dr. Hulsey Cason, the psycholo- 
gist, analyzing the sources of irri- 
tation in hundreds of individuals, 
learned that nothing annoys peo- 
ple quite as much as people, and 
that we are most irksome to oth- 
ers through our conversational in- 
eptitudes 

Among the findings of Dr. Cason 
was the basic fact that the people 
he studied, in naming things that 
annoyed them, ascribed only 16 
percent of their irritations to non- 
human sources, such as yowling 
cats in the night or a hair in the 
butter. The average individual, it 
was learned, would rather walk 
on spilled sugar than receive un- 
asked-for advice. 

The sight of furniture badly in 
need of dusting is less upsetting 
than the sound of someone trying 
to be funny who is not. Off-color 
stories account for more irritation 
than radio static. 

Without conscious effort — few 
of us deliberately seek to inspire 
dislike in others—we seem to pro- 
vide 60.5 percent of the annoy- 
ances which beset those around 


By DONALD A. LAIRD 


Author and Psychologist 


us. And we do this mostly by 
what we say. 

Annoyance is measured by the 
degree of “avoidance reaction”’ it 
generates. How we dress is re- 
sponsible for only 10 percent of 
such reaction in others and it is 
usually not particularly intense. 
Clashing colors in one’s garb irri- 
tate less than the overuse of slang 
in one’s conversation. Too-bright 
and too-conspicuous colors cause 
less annoyance than having to lis- 
ten to someone talk about what 
others wear 

Dirty apparel on others, accord- 
ing to the findings of Dr. Cason, 
gives less offense than having to 
hear another’s gossip. Rumpled 
and unpressed garments are soon- 
er forgiven than being _inter- 
rupted in midspeech. A man may 
wear a soiled shirt and cause an 
avoidance reaction milder than a 
dictatorial manner of speaking 

A woman may wear a skirt that 
sags and yet irk others less than 
if she makes constant use of some 
pet phrase, such as, “See what | 
mean?” Let her stockings be 
draped on her legs rather than 
worn smooth and taut, with seams 
all awry, and this will be con- 
doned more readily than back-seat 


driving. [Continued on page 51] 


Careless grammar tries the tolerance 
of others more than a dinner dress 
at the office or a sweater at a tea 
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Illustration by 
Ralph Creasman 
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see 


1, THIS world there are many 
worlds. I think of myself as hav- 
ing lived in three of them — in 
three worlds as separate as though 
they were three planets. One is 
the world of North America, 
where I live at the moment. An- 
other is the world of Western 
Europe, where I have also lived 
But it is about the first world | 
ever knew that I write—the world 
of the Near East and Iran. 

Iran was called Persia when | 
came into it. I would like it still 
to be called Persia. In my book, 
Persia Is My Heart, I tried to ex- 
plain why I prefer that name. A 
long time ago my country was 
called Iran and a part of it then 
was Parsua. This part engulfed 
the whole of ancient Iran and gave 
its name to it. Over the many 
centuries since then, Parsua has 
come to be written as Persia. 

Persia came to mean a roman- 
tic and mysterious world of veiled 
women and proud, fierce nobles, 
ruled by great kings, like Cyrus 
and Darius and Xerxes... a world 
of magic carpets and lamps, and 
lovely rugs that no one thinks 
even today of calling Iranian rugs. 

In 1935 the ancient name of 
Iran was restored to my country 
This was to turn the thoughts of 
the people to a time when theirs 
was a great kingdom— indeed the 
greatest of kingdoms. This I do 
not think is the way of progress, 
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A girl of three 
worlds gives you new 


insight into one. 


By NAJMEH NAJAFI 


of going forward. For how easily 
one can stumble if the head is 
turned one way while the feet 
walk another. 

Perhaps if I had never left 
Persia to experience the ways of 
two other worlds and to learn 
with the help of Rotary, as | shall 
explain later, the ways of many 
more, I might not feel about this 
as I do. It might please me to 
efface in my mind the troubled 
present with dreams of past glo- 
ries. But I think that dreams of 
genii and magic lamps are woven 
of wishes to escape reality. Wishes 
do not really turn a beggar’s rags 
to princely raiment. 

Go back with me to Persia—on 
a magic carpet if you wish. As we 
glide over the barren mountains 
and salty deserts, let me, like the 
man on a sight-seeing bus, call out 
a few facts about it. 

There are some 20 million peo- 
ple in Persia—which, embracing 
634,413 square miles, is roughly 
one-fifth the size of the United 
States. Only a few of these people 
live in the cities such as our beau- 
tiful capital, Teheran, which is the 
home of 850,000. All the others 
live in little villages along the ir- 
rigation ditches, along the rivers, 
under the date palms on the pla- 
teaus, on their little wheat farms, 
or beside the oil pipe lines. Rais- 
ing their sheep, tending their 
vineyards and silkworms, growing 


their rice and tobacco, weaving 
their rugs, and fishing along the 
coasts, my Persian people live on 
from generation to generation, lit- 
tle changing from one to the next. 

Now as we touch down on Per- 
sian soil, let us suppose that by 
some of the greatest of our magic 
you are suddenly transformed into 
a Persian woman. You are not the 
one in 70 who is born wealthy. 
You are one of the 69 who are born 
poor. 

You are 35 years of age. At 13 
you were married. You have borne 
20 children, but only six or seven 
of them live to share with you 
and your husband your one-room 
hut of mud. Lack of food and of 
simple sanitation has brought 
early death to two-thirds of your 
babies. The ever-present prob- 
lem of hunger has caused you to 
nurse at least half of your chil- 
dren at your breast for two full 
years to give them, in the only 
form you can, their scanty share 
of the little food your family has. 

Food for your family means tea 
and bread and rice. If it is Win- 
ter, you sleep, with your husband 
and all your children, on a single 
cotton comforter spread upon the 
dirt floor of your home. All of 
you sleep in all such clothes as 
you possess, yet you are cold. You 
accept this as all the others in 
your village accept it. It has never 
been any other way for you. The 
luxury of being warm in Winter 
is not even to be imagined. 

On this morning before daylight 
you rise and prepare breakfast. 
This means only that you make 
tea and set out bread. Perhaps 
the harvest has been good. and 
you can give each of your chil- 
dren a big piece of bread. You live 
by the harvest and for the harvest. 

Because your world is Persia, 
you, a woman, sit with your fam- 
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ily on the ground at breakfast. By 
so much has your world pro- 
gressed beyond most of the Near 
East; in many of its lands you 
would stand and wait until the 
man had eaten. 

The sun has barely risen when 
breakfast is finished. You will 
work now in the fields with a 
heavy hoe. You will work 12, 14, 
16 hours, taking out only such 
time as you need to prepare two 
more meals of tea and bread. After 
the rice harvest you will add rice 
at these meals. 

In the rice fields your hours 
must be spent in cold water almost 
hip deep. It is enough to be cold 
at night. You are cold, always 
cold, in the night, and always hun- 
gry. Always hungry except after 
weddings and special feasts, and 
these are not many in a small vil- 
lage like yours. If you could have 
more of the crops your family 
tends, there would be less hunger 
for you, nut the fields are not 
yours. 

This is your world if you are a 
village woman in Persia. It is the 
same world if you call it Iran. 
This, until recently, was the world 
that you could expect for your 
children. For them to be cold, to 
be always hungry, would be a nor- 
mal life, as here in the world of 
America abundant food, warm 
clothing and homes, radio and 
television, and machines to work 
in the wheat fields are normal. 

I am a student, and so I am in- 
terested in schools. You as a vil- 
lage woman in Persia know that 
your children may never so much 
as enter a schoolroom. Perhaps, if 
they are very fortunate, they may 
be taught by some ancient too old 
for the fields to write their names 
and to read the Koran, the book 
of our religion. 

Were you a woman and mother 
who lived in a Persian city, per- 
haps a few of your children would 
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enter a school when they were 7; 
this is more likely for boys than 
for the girls. But mostly the boys 
would start at that age to learn a 
trade, or to work with the girls 
at home. 

Possibly one of your sons, be- 
cause he stands out over several 
hundred other boys, might be 
helped to [Continued on page 52] 
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“Hold it!” asks VISA Photography Student John Arok- 
iasamy of the author. From India, he is sponsored 
by Long Beach and West Hollywood Rotarians. 


About Miss Najafi 


N AJMEH NAJAFI has been described as a “progressive daughter 
of Iran” who sailed to the United States to learn more of Western 
ways and then to return to her country to help it on its road. But 
her book reveals a warm-hearted and sensitive young woman con- 
cerned less with the method of industrialization than with the human 
values which such modernization can help bring to her nation. She 
is uno1thodox in that she broke sharply with the feminine traditions 
of her own country when she established and built a fashionable dress 
shop in Teheran; even to her wealthy and progressive family this 
was unprecedented. When, eventually, she arrived at the Los An- 
geles Trade-Technical College two things happened. She came into 
contact with Rotary as a member of the VISA organization—Visit- 
ing International Students Association—and she met Helen Hinckley, 
wife of an English professor and recognized author. The two col- 
laborated on Persia Is My Heart, which is climbing in the lists of the 
better-selling volumes as people seek an understanding of the Iranian 
crisis. Through VISA, where she was sponsored by the Rotary Club 
of Pasadena, she gained new views of Western life to take back to 
her people. She went into the homes of Rotarians as a guest, and 
she spoke to their Clubs. Had you been there you would have seen 
a dark-eyed woman, her youth apparent along with her maturity, her 
words important since they revealed an understanding, as she puts it 
in this article, of the three worlds in which she has lived. 
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| HE ancient virtue of thrift, univer- 


sal the world over, is being learned at 
tender ages through some 485 banks in 
the United States. 

Those banks operate school savings 
plans with their 3 million young de- 
positors credited with 80 million dollars 
in savings. Their accounts average $27 
—all culled largely from nickel and 
dime allowances and part-time work. 

The movement was spearheaded more 
than a quarter century ago by the Soci- 
ety for Savings, a Cleveland, Ohio, bank, 
which spends over $125,000 annually on 
the school operation, but which prefers 
to consider it an investment in citizen- 
ship training. Mervin B. France, presi- 


When a youngster fails to make a regular deposit, his self-por- 
trait is turned to the wall—and few ever permit that to happen! 











A child’s version of a bank vault! This sketch resulted 
from one of the regular visits to the parent institution. 


School cashiers take over to make their books balance at 
the day’s end. Every operation is done by the children. 


Upper arithmetic students keep track of all deposits in the school bank 
system—thus gaining practical knowledge of their arithmetic as well 
as information on how a bank operates. When they finish, other stu- 
dents continue the work in the various jobs necessary to banking. 
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SAVED... 


dent, puts it this way: “Teaching chil- 
dren to set aside current earnings to 
take care of future needs can’t help 
producing good citizens.” 

The Cleveland plan is operated en- 
tirely through the schools. An arith- 


class uses the project as class- 
Older students handle the actual 

nking operations just as they are han- 
the downtown establishment, 

ind the deposit money is picked up by 


nessengers 
sankers from Sweden, Norway, Den- Small containers are distributed to the 
, . —— ; children, wh y : ‘ertai 
Canada, and England have stud- who may bank on certain 
days. Smallest deposit accepted: a dime. 
he Society’s system with a view 


installing it in their own na- 


Photos: Pickow from Three 


Young depositors tour 
bank facilities at reg- 
ular intervals. They 
always marvel at the 
delicate hanging of the 
massive vault doors. 


It’s very reassuring! 





Another eye opener: the row on row of safety-deposit boxes 
inside the huge vault. The children learn that Mom's and 
Dad's valuable papers are here safe from fire and theft 





4 little tyke—and possible future cus- 
tomer gets some necessary help from a 
bank guard in making out a deposit slip. 


Onc floor of the Society for Savings in 
Cleveland is restricted to children’s use. 
On hand are adults trained to give help. 
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Built like Rome on seven hills, the 


By NAT S. ROGERS 


Chairman, Host Club Executive 


Communes, Seattle, Wash. °54 Convention city blooms with beauty. 


As THOUGHTS of Rotary’s 1953 Convention slip 
into the past and we recall the grandeur of a Paris 
steeped in history, art, and tradition, let us look for- 
ward to our next Convention—Seattle in 1954. Yes, 
it’s just “six months to Seattle’ and Seattle will be 
ready and pleased to act as host to some 7,000 Ro- 
tarians and their ladies. 

Seattle—the largest city for its age in the world— 
lacks entirely those attractive features of the Old 
World, but it possesses many most interesting fea- 
tures and a distinct character of its own. Just 100 
years ago the first white man settled on Elliott Bay 
at the site of what is now Seattle. From this small 
beginning it grew successively into a trading post, 
a sawmill town, a struggling seaport, a supply center 
for Washington Territory, and by 1889 it had at- 
tained the status of a “boom town.” Then disaster 
struck and the town was practically wiped out by 
fire. Before the embers had cooled, plans were un- 
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der way for rebuilding, and Seattle rose from its 
ashes a more robust youngster than ever before. 

The discovery of gold in the Klondike was the 
spark that started Seattle on its way to fame; when 
the “gold ship” Portland arrived from Alaska and 
the story of its ton of gold was flashed to the world, 
Seattle was “in.” 

Located on an inland sea, 110 miles travel by 
water from the Pacific, Seattle sees the sun rise over 
the Cascade Mountains and dip into the west in a 
blaze of glory behind the Olympic Range. 

Built like a modern Rome on seven hills, with 
Puget Sound as a western boundary and with 22- 
mile Lake Washington on the east, Seattle has a 
spectacular setting unequalled on this old globe of 
ours. This unusual topography, adequately land- 
scaped by Nature, has challenged the imagination of 
citizens and architects alike, producing a vast array 
of beautiful homes with storybook views. 
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Those unfamiliar with Seattle will be surprised to 
learn that its latitude is that of Southern Newfound- 
land, its maximum Summer temperature is almost 
always in the 70’s, and Winter temperatures below 
freezing are infrequent. The rains are light rather 
than tropical and the normal annual rainfall (31.92 
inches) is less than that of most major cities in the 
United States. 

As cities go, Seattle is in her “early teens.” At the 
age of 100 years, with a population of 550,000, it is 
the booming metropolis of the Northwest. Alaska, 


our huge northern outpost, with a shoreline greater 


than that of the entire continental United States, 
looks to Seattle as a supply base. Seattle is truly the 
gateway to the Orient, the shortest route by air or 
Sea. 

Now, don't feel sorry for this City of Flowers and 
modern homes because of its lack of Old World tra- 
dition. It has numerous features that are impossible 
in older cities. We are not saddled with old streets, 
difficult to negotiate by automobile, and we have no 
slums as that term is generally understood. Seattle 
is a clean, modern, well-lighted city which during 
the year just closed had fewer traffic fatalities than 
any city of its size in the country. For many years, 
Seattle has had the lowest fire loss per capita of any 
major U. S. city. Seattle, King County (in which 
Seattle is situated), and the State of Washington 
enjoy the distinction throughout the United States 
of having governments well above the average—all 
are particularly free of rackets, organized vice, 
crime, and graft, and this produces an excellent cli- 
mate for home, family, and business. 

Seattle’s Symphony Orchestra is currently cele- 


Photos: (p. 20) Pacific Aerial Surveys right) Carswell 
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Seattle works—but in places like beautiful Volunteer Park it plays. 


It’s 60 miles to snow-capped Mount Rainier in the dis- 
tance (right), the highest point inall W ashing } 


brating its 50th consecutive season. The Seattle Art 
Museum, particularly its exhibit of jade and price- 
less Oriental art, is a “must” for visitors. The Uni- 
versity of Washington, with 15,000 students and its 
many modern buildings and facilities, is located on 
its own 640-acre water-front campus, just ten min- 
utes’ drive from the city center. The University of 
Washington School of Drama operates three theaters 
on the campus. 

The Lake Washington Floating Concrete Bridge 
is a major tourist attraction and, of course, there 
are many other points of interest, such as large 
natural parks and the Government locks and ship 
canal. 

What about Seattle’s business future? Thirty- 
seven percent of the potential hydroelectric power 
in the United States is in the Northwest. As this is 
developed, well over one million acres of new land 
will go under cultivation in Washington State alone. 
More than 300 billion feet of commercial timber are 
to be found in the State of Washington, and the in- 
dustry is on a perpetual-yield basis, brought about 
by intelligent codperation between the major log- 
ging operators and the State government. Alaska, 
an area of over 600,000 square miles, is developing 
fast. Wheat from the Big Bend country in eastern 
Washington and apples and other fruits from the 
famous Wenatchee and Yakima areas make a huge 
contribution to our economy each year. 

In western Washington, dairying, seed and bulb 
growing, truck gardening, and general farming 
make a most important contribution to the economy 
of that area. The position of the fishing industry is 
being maintained by intelligent planning, and yields 
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The first 2,300 Korea veterans funnel through Seattle’s welcome. 


It floats! One of Seattle’s marvels is its floating bridge 
across Lake Washington. It is made of concrete pontoons. 


The forest of masts in Salmon Bay testifies to the impor- 
tance of Seattle as a major fishing point in the U.S.A. 


millions of dollars annually. Crude oil is being piped 
to new refineries in the State and natural gas is on 
the way. The Hanford Atomic Project, which prom- 
ises atomic power for industry in the near future, is 
most important to Seattle, and let’s not overlook the 
huge Boeing Airplane Company plant in the south 
end of the city. This industry was started in 1916 in 
a shed in the south end by William E. Boeing, who 
was then a young man. The industry has developed 
into one of America’s greatest, employing over 35,- 
000 people in the Seattle area alone. Boeing is cur- 
rently carrying on an expansion program costing in 
excess of 50 million dollars, and whether it is com- 
mercial planes, military planes, or guided missiles 
that are required, Boeing will take a back seat for 
no one. Now, we might ask, “What do you think 
about Seattle and its business future?” 

You must plan to save some time for short trips, 
using Seattle as the base of operations. Snoqualmie 
Pass, at the summit of the Cascades, is less than an 
hour and a half’s easy drive from your hotel room, 
and in two hours and a half you may reach either 
Paradise Valley or Sunrise Park on the sides of 
14,408-foot Mount Rainier. Bremerton Navy Yard 
is a beautiful hour-and-ten-minute boat ride across 
Puget Sound through Rich’s Passage, or you may 
make a round trip to Victoria and return in a day. 
You should spend some time on Vancouver Island, 
returning by ferry to Vancouver, British Columbia, 
and driving back to Seattle. Two days will do this 
one. Then, if you can possibly do so, a boat trip to 
Alaska should be included. This is a comparatively 
inexpensive ten-day trip up the Inland Passage 
through British Columbian and Alaskan waters, and 
will never be forgotten, but please take your camera. 

Any number of auto trips may be arranged after 
arrival and you may head for the mountains or the 
ocean as your fancy dictates. You may also arrange 
to charter any one of hundreds of small boats for 
any size party and get a glimpse of Seattle and the 
Puget Sound country from “your own cruiser.” It is 
not surprising that this is possible in Seattle when 
you realize that 32,000 boats are registered here, 
giving us the highest per capita in the nation, and 
that Seattle boasts of 193 miles of water front inside 
its city limits. 

Seattle has a habit of going after what it wants, 
and this so-called “Seattle spirit” has been exempli- 
fied numerous times. Asa Mercer, who was a school- 
teacher in Seattle nearly 100 years ago, was dis- 
turbed by the fact that men outnumbered the 
women settlers by 20 to one. He felt that without 
womenfolk about, the new settlement would retro- 
gress. The men would become dissatisfied and the 
growth of the area hampered. He scraped together 
all the loose change in town, went East, and adver- 
tised for teachers and young women willing to go to 
the new Northwest to help settle the country. He 
paid their fare by boat to Seattle, and, although 
many difficulties arose, finally landed in Seattle with 
his wares. That these young women were rapidly 
absorbed into the life of the community is a gross 
understatement, and the names of many of the “Mer- 
cer girls” appear in the family trees of most of Seat- 
tle’s older, prominent families. 
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Graceful in its delicate tracery of massive steelwork, the Aurora Bridge spans Lake Union in the heart of Seattle with a major traffic highway. 


Seattle needed a railroad, and when the first trans- 
continental line passed by, the citizens banded to- 
gether, raised some money, and with their own 
hands started to build themselves a railroad. That 
their effort was successful is indicated by the fact 
that today four transcontinental railroads serve 
Seattle and the “Seattle spirit” displayed by this 
little band of early settlers must be given some of 
the credit. 

You may make arrangements to participate in any 
of the usual sports, such as tennis, sailing, cruising, 
skiing, water skiing, golf, and fishing. If you are a 
golfing enthusiast, some of the best courses in the 
country will be glad to have you test your skill on 
their courses. Fresh- and salt-water fishing is ex- 
cellent and very close at hand. If you happen to 
have a particularly well-located hotel room with a 
westerly view, you will see hundreds of fishermen 
spinning and trolling for king, silver, or blackmouth 
salmon right in our harbor of Elliott Bay—all this 
in the shadow of shipyards and flour mills and some- 
times, unfortunately, in the path of our cross-Sound 
ferries. We truly fish right in our own front yard! 
Many fishing derbies are held each year and prizes 
ire awarded ranging from automobiles to minor 
items of fishing equipment. 

Those who enjoy the unspoiled woods and wilder- 
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ness areas will thrill at the almost tropical nature of 
our woodlands. There are seemingly limitless 
stretches where this type of growth adapts itself to 
hills and mountains, broken only by lakes and rush- 
ing mountain streams 

There you are, my fellow Rotarian. That’s a bit 
of the background of the city which is going to en- 
tertain the Convention of Rotary International on 
June 6-10, 1954. Plans are well in hand for your 
pleasure and entertainment and inspiration. Hos- 
pitality and fellowship of an outstanding nature are 
our target and we expect to run up a high score 

On Saturday, the day before the official opening of 
the Convention, the Council on Legislation will be 
in session. As an unofficial pre-Convention feature 
for early arrivals, late in the afternoon we shall have 
a salmon barbecue, and the opportunity will be af- 
forded you to ride in one of our small boats on Lake 
Washington. Tickets will be sold in advance, and 
an attendance of at least 1,000 is anticipated for this 
event. The barbecue will be put on by the “Buc- 
caneers,” a group of hunters and fishermen, all of 
whom are Rotarians, while the water-transportation 
feature will be in the hands of another group of Ro- 
tarian boat owners known as the “Mariners.” 

Sunday will be the main registration day, with 
plenty of opportunity for you to meet your friends 








Carswell 


Giant logs, from one of Washington’s major indus- 
tries, skirt the foot of the State Capitol in Olympia 


Stabbing deep into the city’s heart. Lake Union is a busy seaport in itself. 


at the House of Friendship and arrange your own 
program for your happy days in Seattle. Sunday 
evening the Convention will open with a musical 
program, including a concert by Seattle’s Symphony 
Orchestra and other features. 

Monday the plenary sessions and discussion as- 
semblies begin. Monday evening will feature the 
acquaintance dance at the Civic Auditorium. Pre- 
ceding this will be a large number of dinners in Se- 
attle homes to which as many visitors will be invited 
as can be accommodated, with preference given to 
those the farthest from their homes. That evening 
will give our visitors a glimpse of Western hospi- 
tality as understood by Seattle Rotarians and an op- 
portunity to visit with us in our homes. 

Tuesday’s plenary session and vocational craft 
assemblies will be followed by the major entertain- 
ment feature of the Convention, a show to be held 
at the Civic Field in which acts and attractions 
indigenous to the Northwest will be featured. That 
afternoon a huge tea will be held for the ladies and a 
program of interest is being arranged. 

The Wednesday plenary session and balloting will 
be followed by various discussion assemblies, and 
in the evening many regional dinners will be held. 

Thursday morning’s plenary session, during which 
a half hour of entertainment will be provided, will 
lower the curtain on Rotary’s 1954 Convention. 

But you can’t possibly see the city and the North- 
west during Convention hours. Make your plans 
now to spend at least a couple of weeks in Seattle 
and the Northwest—in this “country of the future.” 
You will never regret it 


Government-built locks connect Puget Sound with Lake Union so that ocean-going vessels can have additional docking facilities in Seattle. 
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RotaRiANS inthe NEWS 


Eight who have won accolades 


for their services to society. 


C. Leslie Gillitt, of Coven- 
try, England, is president 
of the National Federa- 
tion of Grocers’ and Provi- 
sion Dealers’ Associations. 


elegram 


4 Boundary, Rock Island, 
Que., Rotarian, J. Douglas 
Ferguson is now presi- 
dent of the Canadian Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 


Now serving in the capac- 
ity of British Medical 
Association president is 
Dr. Clarence Routley, of 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Newly elected president 
of the Society of Amer- 
ican Florists, organized 
70 years ago, is James Sy- 
kora, of Chicago, Illinois. 
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Professional and craft socie- 
ties call upon these outstand- 
ing men to lead them ...a 
recognition of paramount serv- 
ice in true Rotary tradition. 


Vewly elected to the presi- 
dency of the Canadian Cir- 
culation Managers Asso- 
ciation is Donald T. Flem- 
ing, of Owen Sound, Ont 


For work in public health, 
Felix J. Underwood, Jack- 
son, Miss., won the Ameri- 
can Public Health Associa- 
tion’s 1953 Lasker Award. 


W. Walter Williams, of 
Seattle, Wash., has been 
named Under Secretary of 
Commerce by the Presi- 
dent of the United States 


William A. Early, super- 
intendent of schools in 
Savannah, Ga., is the neu 
president of the National 
Education Association. 


Bond 
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A MANUFACTURERS’ 


Yes!—combine It with a 


Fair Income Tax 


Says Noah M. Mason 


Congressman from Illinois: Member, 
Commiitee on Ways and Means 


| favoring a Federal sales tax persists 
in spite of vehement predictions by editorial writers, 
columnists, and various colleagues of mine that the 
Congress will never in the world adopt such a levy. 
Frankly, the arguments against it appear to me to be 
thin, not well grounded, and based upon political 
fear rather than upon economic fairness and calm 
consideration of alternate tax methods 

I agree that a national retail sales tax, which the 
Treasury has considered and rejected, is improper— 
but only because 33 States already depend upon re- 
tail sales taxes for the bulk of their revenues, and in- 
vasion of that field by the Federal Government 
would result in more overlapping, more duplication, 
and more confusion. 

No such situation would develop if we had a flat 
national manufacturers’ excise tax, which I have 
proposed. When Congress reconvenes in January, 
I plan to introduce a bill providing for such tax. It 
would be levied on all articles manufactured—except 
food and medicine, which constitute a large part of 
the expenditures of low-income families —and it 
would specifically repeal every excise or sales tax 
now in the Federal code, with the exception of the 
taxes on liquor and tobacco. 

Such a repeal of present excise taxes would cost 
the Treasury about 5 billion dollars a year. Imposi- 
tion of a flat 5 percent manufacturers’ excise tax 
would produce about 5 billion dollars to make up the 
loss—with the following very definite advantages: 

First: We would get rid of the present hodge- 
podge system of excise taxes, ranging in rates up to 
25 percent and discriminating inequitably against 
various classes of merchandise. A flat national manu- 
facturers’ excise tax, universally applied, except 
upon food and medicine, would lower three-fourths 
of our present excise-tax rates, yet bring in the same 
amount of revenue. The present 20..percent excise 
tax upon furs and fur garments, upon jewelry, upon 
luggage and ladies’ handbags, upon electric-light 
bulbs, upon cameras, upon toilet preparations; the 
25 percent tax upon long-distance telephone service; 
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A MONG proposals for changing tax systems which 
yield revenues to the Federal Government of the 
United States is one calling for an excise on manu- 
factured articles. In the form of a House bill it will 
be introduced in the Congress which convenes early 


in January. Because any change in taxing methods 


the 10 percent tax upon automobiles; etc., would all 
be reduced to the flat rate of 5 percent. 

Second: It would be the easiest and cheapest of all 
taxes to administer and collect. 

Third: It would avoid the invasion of a tax field 
already preémpted by the States and would apply to 
some 300,000 manufacturing units instead of some 
3 million retail outlets. 

Fourth: It would establish tax equality among pro- 
ducers and distributors, thus ending the constant 
complaints resulting from the present selective and 
discriminatory excises. 

Fifth: It would be fair to consum- 
ers as the burden of a flat general ex- 
cise tax would be distributed among 
the various income groups in about 
the same proportion as present ex- 
cises. So, there would be no shifting 
of tax burdens to the lower income 
groups, as some people claim. 

Cae are A general manufacturers’ excise 
entered Congress in tax is called by many an “unfair” 
inka and “inequitable” tax. Are those la- 
States frain Wales Dbels justified? 

aay « Be taney Standing by itself a general manu- 
Oglesby, Ill. He facturers’ excise tax is perhaps 


became a school su- 2 ame : 7 : 
perintendent, then neither fair nor equitable. It is, in 
entered Illinois : ; 
State politics. He effect, an upside-down graduated in- 
is an honorary La- , , 
Salle, Ill, Rotarian. COME tax, bearing heaviest upon the 
man in the lowest tax bracket and 
lightest upon the man in the top tax bracket. It is 
not based upon the theory of “ability to pay,” but 
upon the theory of “benefits received.” 

On the other hand, the present steeply graduated 
income tax—graduated up to 92 percent—is also, 
when standing alone, inequitable and unfair. It is 
a tax based solely upon “ability to pay.” 

But if we place these two taxes upon the law books 
side by side, we would then have an over-all tax 
system that would be eminently fair and equitable— 
one that would require everyone to bear his fair 
and easily payable share of [Continued on page 58] 
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Excise 








TA x FO ee T Fi E UW. Ss. 7 aN Ca 2? DEBATE-OF-THE-MONTH 


in the U.S.A. affects thousands of our readers and 
because virtually all our readers in 88 countries and 
geographical regions are interested in good govern- 
ment housekeeping, we have invited two Congress- 
men to air their opposing views of a manufacturers’ 


excise tax—as our debate-of-the-month.—Editors. 


Wily, 
S li 
at 
ali 


T IS NOT the usual thing in the United States for 

I a legislator to urge businessmen to oppose taxes. 
Ordinarily there is enough opposition without en- 

couraging it, but that is not the case with a type of 
levy now proposed under the misleading name of 
“manufacturers’ tax.”” It is a deliberate scheme to 
foist upon the American consumer a concealed sales 
tax in its basest form. 

A uniform sales tax at the retail level is bad, but 
selective excise taxes as they appear in our revenue 
laws are even worse because they are imposed upon 
a limited number of items and are sometimes applied 
not only to products but also to serv- 
ices and to such industries as those 
which furnish entertainment. These 
also apply to entertainment functions 
which originate and are intended to 
promote sports in our schools and 
colleges 

Now we hear of an impending ad- 
dition—the so-called manufacturers’ 
tax which may be advanced asa sub- /2b",,2- Pines! 
stitute for the elimination of a part an. Se 
of the excise taxes. While I have al- years. He has been 


a newspaperman, a 
Ways opposed any and all sales taxes 7 oo Me. nee 
and even more so the discriminating — dealer in beef and 
excise taxes, 1 am convinced that the Popeep oe Nets, J8 
most reprehensible of all levies of oa _goeenee 
this kind is the misnamed manufac- _[e*¢, His home iis 
turers’ tax. Here are my reasons. 

There are certain things about this that.the public 
should know. The public should be informed that 
it is not a manufacturers’ tax at all, although under 
certain circumstances it may be detrimental to the 
manufacturer; that it is paid like all other sales or 
excise taxes by the ultimate consumer, and what 
makes it particularly offensive is that it permits 
pyramiding or spiralling by increasing the cost of 
the article as it passes out of the hands of the manu- 
facturer, to the distributor, to the wholesaler, and 
then finally through the retail outlet. 

Not only the cost of the article but the tax, too, 
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No!—i Shifts Tax Burden 
from Wealthy to the Poor 


Replies John D. Dingell 


Congressman from Michigan; Member, 
Committee on W ays and Means 


will be increased by the percentage which the mid- 
dleman and the retailer add to their costs of purchase 
and overhead. In other words, the Government will 
get only such imposition of the tax as applies to the 
manufacturers’ sale price, but the middleman and the 
retail merchant can get the pyramided tax in accord- 
ance with whatever percentage they feel obliged to 
add to the purchase costs, which would already in- 
clude the manufacturers’ tax and such increases as 
were added by the distributor and the wholesaler. 

The purpose of a manufacturers’ “sales” tax is of 
course to conceal the tax itself. That is the prime 
reason why it is referred to as a manufacturers’ tax 
The buyer is not supposed to know that he actually 
is paying a sales tax to the Federal Government. 
That would be politically bad. So the word “sales” 
is omitted in order to mislead the people and as a 
cover-up for privileged taxation. Like all sales taxes, 
its worst feature is that it shifts the burden of taxa- 
tion from the wealthy to the poor; from those who 
have to those who have not. There it remains as a 
permanent imposition and a back-breaking load upon 
those who are least able to carry it. Any sales tax 
percentagewise becomes heavier as the amount of 
income becomes lower. In other words, the lower 
the income, the higher is the relative percentage of 
tax. That means that the little fellow groans while 
the wealthy taxpayer can smile 

This form of taxation bodes well, however, for 
some of the corporations which are desperately try- 
ing to get away from excess-profits taxes, even 
though their production and profits come from de- 
fense and war contracts where the manufacturers 
make no effort to obtain the order, pay no commis- 
sions, and have no costs of soliciting the order. In 
such cases the Government not only imposes these 
lucrative contracts upon manufacturers, but pro- 
vides them with plant and machinery which are 
amortized out of profits and which capital invest- 
ment becomes their own property out of such tax 
amortization. Under present law it is possible for 
an industrialist to build or [Continued on page 60) 
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By W. A. WITTICH 


Director, University of Wisconsin Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Instruction 


spreading world-wide: the educational film. 


A SHARP new tool for learn- 


ing is spreading through the 
world’s school systems in answer 
to the challenge of millions of stu- 
dents needing to learn so much in 
so little time. 

This tool is the 16-mm. sound 
motion picture together with its 
corollary instruments of maps, 
globes, recordings, film strips, 
slides, models, and other graphic 
teaching devices. Together they 
comprise audio-visual education. 
They are a new method of learn- 
ing which one educator has 
termed “potentially as important 
as the invention of movable type.” 

The need for them is great. Com- 
pared with grandfather’s day— 
when only the three R’s were 
taught with the aid of McGuffey 
and his famous readers—the body 
of knowledge facing today’s stu- 
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It’s a new tool for learning that is 


dent has increased tremendously. 
Hydrogen bomb, atom bomb, 
peaceful nucleonics, electronics, 
automobiles, and all the rest, to 
say nothing of the vast additions 
to older sciences as well as two 
world wars, all crowd upon the 
student’s attention. The time for 
teaching is short, the load on 
teachers has increased in numbers 
of students alone, without regard 
for the new content that must be 
taught. 

In this situation, the communi- 
cative power of film, particularly 
when used imaginatively, its pow- 
er to create virtually indelible im- 
pressions, its ability to shorten 
learning times significantly, has 
made it a formidable weapon in 
the teaching toolroom. And since 
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this is a tool-using world, what 
more natural than it should turn 
to a new tool? 

Statistics as to the teaching 
power of film are legion. The 
United States Army found it could 
reduce nine months’ training dur- 
ing World War II to nine weeks 
with film, and currently is using 
some 73 million man-hours of film 
annually. The United States Navy 
found that 35 percent more was 
learned when films were used— 
and film-learned facts were re- 
tained 55 percent longer. You can 
go on from there with statistics 
which vary according to the meth- 
od of the researcher, but they all 
come to the same conclusion: that 
in the modern sound motion pic- 
ture is a teaching tool of virtually 
unparalleled power. 

While all film possesses teach- 
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1. A film begins its two-year trip from 
idea to screen with a production confer- 
ence which decides how to handle the idea. 


2. Next, the writer drafts a script for the camera. 











3. Then construction of 
the set begins in studios. 
All details must be authen- 
tic as well as photogenic. 
Consultants are used at 
every point in production. 


ke 


Sx, 
re 1. On set, the director ex- 
‘ plains the action he needs 


to make the point. Dramatic 

action, narration, animation, 

‘ are used where they will be 
ww most effective in teaching. 


~ 
2. Crew watches a “take 
on a scene. It may be 


“shot” until just right. 


6. The camera will “see” 
only enough to make this 
scene look like the deck 
of a sailing ship. One oj 
film’s great advantages: 
its ability to range through 
history and modernity. 


hee 


* =e, 
7. Once “in the can.” edi- > 4 


tors take the film and put a 
it into proper order, add- 
ing various special ef- 
fects like “dissolves.” 


8. The end of production be- 
gins the process of distribution 
of educational motion pictures. 
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ability, a clear line should be 
drawn between educational film, 
made to teach a subject, and the 
sponsored industrial film produced 
essentially for advertising pur- 


poses. Because of its unbiased- 


ness, the educational film has the 
greatest teaching power. An Illi- 
nois high-school girl, Loreley Bar- 
tell, watched a film on home fire 
prevention during her regular 
classes. It made several points 


about calmness, prevention of fire- 
spreading drafts, dangerous gas- 
ses, and the like. 

A few evenings afterward, Lor- 
eley was called to a neighbor’s 
home to “baby-sit’”’ with the three 
children—Mike, 10; Jeff, 8; and 
Timmy, 4. The first recourse after 
the parents departed was televi- 
sion. Loreley shepherded the 
youngsters to the basement rum- 
pus room. 

In mid-program, a house fuse 
blew. Loreley replaced it; the re- 
placement blew, signalling her 
something was radically wrong 
She took the children upstairs, 
where they all smelled smoke 
The lights were out and Timmy, 
the youngest, wanted to light a 
candle. Loreley said no, there 
might be ignitable gas around 
one of the principal points of the 
film. She sent the oldest boy to 
the neighbors for a flashlight. 

Naturally, the neighbors re- 
turned with the light and wanted 
to open a window to get rid of the 
smoke. Again one of the film 
points: Loreley said no, drafts 
might spread the fire. Then they 
discovered a small fire breaking 
through the roof where a short 
circuit had ignited the wood. Calm- 
ly Loreley called the fire depart- 
ment, and, thinking of the effect 
of excitement on impressionable 
young minds, set the children to 
playing a game. 

The fire was extinguished with 
out undue damage. The neighbors 
went home. And Loreley joined 
with the children in their game 
All was peace and quiet again, 
largely because a 14-minute teach- 
ing film had communicated its 
essential points vividly to an in- 
telligent young learner. 

Now transfer that teaching pow- 
er to other and more abstract sub- 
jects and you can see why film 
overcomes barriers which fre- 
quently block learning in more 
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orthodox ways. The two impor- 
tant sensory mechanisms of learn- 
ing—the eye and the ear—are 
involved simultaneously in a pleas- 
urable situation. Children like 
movies, and this like is a powerful 
factor in learning. 

They see, greatly magnified, the 
delicate processes of Nature in ten 
minutes instead of in months of 
tedious and minute observation. 
Hidden operations, such as the 


»: Moody Institute of Seience 


{ bat records the note humans can’t 
hear for use in a new scientific film. 


working of a gasoline engine, are 
vivified by animation techniques. 
Why spend hours explaining met- 
amorphosis or the four-stroke cy- 
cle when film can do each in ten 
minutes—and in color? 

When film is used, historical 
cause and modern result can be 
put before students in a way 
that establishes new experiential 
concepts and affords real under- 
standing. In one public school in 
Wisconsin, for example, a student, 
after seeing a film biography of 
Franklin, said: 

“T guess I was surprised to see 
Franklin stressing his own falli- 
bility so much in his speech to 
the Constitutional Convention. | 
thought he was a man of very 
positive ideas.” 

The teacher seized this oppor- 
tunity to point out that Franklin 
and his contemporaries were men 
of broad interests and wide un- 
derstandings. Because of the film, 
and because of a teacher’s intelli- 
gent use in making an important 
point, Franklin became a living 
figure actually experienced by the 
boy. They had lived together via 
film. It gave, essentially, a third 
dimension of vitality to the boy’s 


understanding of the history of his 
own country. Effective communi- 
cation had been established. 

All this represents a culmina- 
tion rather than a new develop- 
ment. While the Army and Navy 
brought the training film into 
greater public consciousness dur- 
ing the War, there had been a 
long history of audio-visual re- 
search and pioneering. Lantern 
slides, stereoscopes, and the like 
had been used in schools a long 
time—New York State created the 
first such department in 1904— 
before motion pictures actually 
were put to work in the teaching 
profession. 

This occurred in 1919 when the 
first motion pictures specifically 
designed for classroom use ap- 
peared. These were produced by 
the Society for Visual Education, 
and dealt largely with science. 
They were followed by the East- 
man Company’s Teaching Films 
and then by the significant Yale 
University “Chronicles of Amer- 
ica” series—a set of 13 three- 
reel and two four-reel films linked 
closely with the Yale Press’ his- 
torical series of books of the same 
title. These 15 titles sold for $100 
a reel, about twice what black- 
and-white costs today. 

It was the Society for Visual 
Education productions, however, 
which set the basic pattern for 
educational films, a pattern which, 
modified and expanded by tech- 
nological developments of sound 
and color, is still practiced today. 
This called for close linking of the 
film with the curriculum so it 
could be of maximum use in class- 
rooms (not auditoriums), and of 
collaboration with outstanding ed- 
ucational authorities to ensure con- 
tent accuracy and pedagogical 
quality. 

Development of the sound film 
through the work of Western Elec- 
tric and RCA and development of 
the truly portable 16-mm. projec- 
tor (both in the late ’20s) were 
necessary before film could really 
be put to its maximum usefulness. 
The Hollywood companies, with 
this in mind, started to develop 
their educational-film depart- 
ments, and one, Fox, had the first 
major educational sound-film li- 
brary in 1930-31. 

A variety of reasons, however, 
led Fox and [Continued on page 49] 
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THESSALONICIAN 


Thank-You 


Greek Rotarians bestow an accolade 


on outstanding public servants. 





POTAPIANOL OMIAOEL OELEAAONIKHE 


AITTAQMA 











The Mayor of Thessaloniki congratulates one of the 17 award winners and 
presents a certificate and silver medal, plus a $100 cash prize, for altruism, 


' 


| N THE Greek city of Thessaloniki, to which some 1,900 years ago a keen ; wt ~ 


: ‘ i é . z- 
mary addressed his now-famous letters about how to live a useful life, ‘ - e aa ¢ ER #. . 
= ¥ ‘fl . 4 
$5 modern men gave special thought recently to people around them é ~ te a € A ; 


were serving their fellowmen well. The 85 men are the Rotarians of wh, 
saloniki (also called Salonika) and at the suggestion of Antoine Theo- 
one of the oldest and most distinguished members and now their 
as President, the Club decided to bestow public accolade on these 
citizens. In a ceremony broadcast throughout the region they honored 
nen and women who had contributed outstandingly to Greece, some 
hom had died in performing their high service. Some $700 plus gold 
ver meda ind certificates were given the honorees, church and Gov- 
nt officials being asked to make the presentations. 


Church, Army, diplomatic, and city officials and the 
audience pay tribute with a minute of meditation to 
those who fell in service. ... (Below) Jean Ladas, 
of the Rotary Club of Thessaloniki, speaks on mean- 
ing of the offering and sacrifice in terms of service. 


Those who served—teachers, students, the Society for Macedonia Research 
all contributed to their communities, and win Rotary Club prize recognition. 
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4 VERY TIME you pick up your new 


copy of this Magazine and sink down 
into your easy chair for an evening with 
it, somebody else is reading it over youl 
shoulder. 

This somebody may be a newspaper 
editor in the Khyber Pass; a trade-jour- 
nal publisher in Eastern Canada; an 
author of college textbooks in southern 
California; a radio-script writer at The 
Hague; John J. Jones, editor-publishei 
of Your Hometown Weekly; or any of 
many other people. 

Whoever he is, this somebody is po- 
lite and understanding; he inter- 
rupts and he usually 
have turned the 


that THE ROTARIAN is first and last you? 


neve! 


Waits untli you 


page—for he knows 
Magazine and that his interest must be 
secondary. But what a first-class sec- 
ondary interest it is! Let me tell you 
and 


how it works, what results, why 


every Rotarian ought to know about it. 

The November issue of our Magazine 
carried an article titled Are You a Good 
Boss?, by an_ industrial-management 
man named Alfred R. Well, 
while you were reading it, or passing it 


Lateiner. 
by, the editors of six different maga- 
zines and newspapers from Ottawa, On- 
New York City to Fran- 
cisco were reading it too—and wrote to 


tario, to San 


our Editors in Chicago asking 


sion to reprint it. A 


permis- 


received it—and 


as a result tens of thousands of factory 


foremen, insurance sales- 


supervisors, 
men, and others beyond the Rotary au- 


dience will soon be reading this same 


helpful story in publications which ars 
produced for them. They wi 
small credit line at the 
page: Reprinted from THE ROTARIAN for 


note a 


bottom of the 


November, 1953. 

Did you realize that this sort of thing 
on? It has been 
this 
was Just 


goes yoing on evel 


since Magazine born—which 


43 years ago this month. Yes, 


was 
my Rotarian friend, month after mont} 
and year upon year, newspapers, books 
magazines, radio stations, business and 
social organizations, and others around 
the world have been 


reprinting and 


adapting to their use articles and fea- 
tures from our Magazin The fact is, 
I have at my elbow an eight-page r« 
port showing that in the year 1952-53, 
24 articles from THE ROTARIAN went into 
15 books titles from A? 
thology of Contemporary Criticism of 
Public Schools to Presidential Election 
Reform; that 89 articles and items went 
into 51 different 


from Coronet to Porcelain Parade 


whose 


range 


which ran 
that 
13 newspapers picked up 19 major fea 
tures; 


magazines 


that 18 companies and individ- 
uals each ordered anywhere from 100 
to 5,000 reprints of articles from ou 
Magazine; that the U. S. State Depart- 
ment reprinted and released to publi 
cations in other countries 


four articles 


32 


Illustration by 
Felix Palm 


which talked interestingly about chem- 
urgy, migrant Mexican workers in Mich- 
igan, homemade playgrounds, and tree 
farms from Washington to Alabama; 
and that this is only a slender sample 
the reprinting of THE 
that actually took place. 

I am a newspaper editor and pub- 
isher and I’ve been in and out of scores 


of all ROTARIAN 


of editorial offices. Take it from me, my 
fellow Rotarian, that nothing warms the 
flinty heart of an editor more than to 
see one of his editorials or some story 
he selected for his pages picked up and 
reprinted by some other paper. It’s a 


Your Magazine’s 
total audience runs up 


to 100 million readers. 


By PALMER HOYT 


Editor, Denver Post; Rotarian, 
Denver, Colo. 


confirmation of his own 
compliment to it, in a 


what 


judgment, a 
way. And it 
spreads he thought was a good 
thing just that much further. Our Edi- 
tors there in Chicago must feel pretty 
good when Die Auslese, a monthly mag- 
azine published in Nuremberg, Germany, 
France 
André 
Maurois and spreads the story to all its 


picks up their article The True 


by a true Frenchman named 


thousands of readers. There's “advance- 


ment of international understanding, 
isn’t it? 


And I know, because they told me, that 


goodwill, and peace” for you, 


they were pleased as Punch when the 
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editor of the Khyber Mail, published in 
Peshawar, Pakistan, asked for blanket 
permission to reprint everything in 
To this our Editors natu- 
rally could not accede—and they can’t in 
some cases grant reprint rights. Still, as 
was pleasing to get such a 


every issue. 


I say, it 
request. 
Of course, you and I as the men who 
make up the 7,900 Clubs of Rotary 
aren't so much interested in the satis- 
factions our Magazine staff finds in its 
work as in what kind of a job our Mag- 
azine is doing for Rotary—for our Clubs 
and all their 376,000 members. .Let’s 
ook at that point for just a minute. 
Vhen a Rotarian in Massachusetts 
writes in as one did and says, “I think 
the best page in the Magazine is This 
Rotary Month and I suggest that you 
it to four pages” 
when another in India writes to say 
that “the letters I am 
receiving as the result of my small con- 
overwhelm 


fellows expand 
complimentary 
tribution to our Magazine 


wonderful experience; it 
I am con- 


me It is a 
confirms my faith in Rotary. 
vinced, more than ever before, that the 
hearts of Rotarians beat in unison”... 
another in Germany re- 
greet with anticipation 
number of THE ROTARIAN, 
the great bulk of 


and when stil 
ports that “We 
every new 
which is enjoyed by 
our Club and which we always give no- 
tice to in our Club meetings” with 
1undreds of men around the globe gra- 
tuitously showering down opinions like 
that every year—then I think we can 
say that our Magazine is doing its basic 
job. That basic job, as I see it, is to help 
advance the aims and program of Ro- 
tary International By bringing us 
month after month the news of Rotary, 
the doings of the Clubs, the many ex- 
positions of Rotary principles and pro- 
cedures, and a great variety of opinion 
on Rotary, the Magazine does indeed 
do its basic job well. 

That’s only the beginning, however. 
By attracting to its 64 pages each month 
such authors as Maugham, 
Will Durant, André Maurois, Jules Ro- 


Edgar Hoover, and a host of 


Somerset 


mains, J. 
others, it brings authority to many a 
provocative discussion of ideas within 
the broad frame of Rotary interests. It 
keeps us on our toes—and thinking. At 
least it tries. 

Now, know full well that THE 
ROTARIAN its Spanish edition, REeE- 
ROTARIA, are edited for men—for 
different business 
interests in 88 countries. 


you 
and 
VISTA 
men of hundreds of 
and social 


They are edited for nobody else but men 
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—but, well, you know what happens. 
In almost every home where the Maga- 
zine lands each month the women and 
mail first—and go 
gets home at 


children get the 
through it 
night. Thus, if one feminine voice has 
said it, ten thousand have: “Dear, there’s 
an article in your Rotary Magazine that 
It’s on the 


before dad 


you just must read tonight. 
very subject we were discussing last 
night and it’s by the famous philoso- 
pher, what’s his name? I think I'll read 
some of it at our West End Ladies Club 
meeting next Tuesday—and I can hear 
Gertrude screaming already.” 

That, my dear reader, is the begin- 
ning of what we can call our Magazine's 
audience. The primary one 
is you and I and all the other Rotarians 


secondary 


of the world for whom the “book” is 
But when the wives at home 
Magazine, when our 


produced. 
start using 
high-school debaters begin to research 
into it in their school (and, 
incidentally, they know, if don’t, 
that it is one of the 117 carefully se- 
lected periodicals indexed in The Read- 
Periodical Literature)— 


our 


libraries 
you 


ers’ Guide to 
why, then you have a secondary audi- 
ence that you didn’t ask for and don't 
cater to, yet cherish with all your heart. 

Down in Florida there’s a chap named 
Kilman who's a part of that secondary 
group. He's a friendly retired fellow of 
about 70 years and he’s not a Rotarian 
but he has lots of Rotary friends. In 
the home of one he picked up a copy of 
our Magazine—and happened upon the 
hobby department. In it that month 


Via radio and re- 
print, many articles 
from this Magazine 
are sent to the world 
by the Department 
of State of the U. S. 


Reads over Your Shoulder 


there was a brief reference to a 15-year- 
old North 
Covell, Jr., son of a 


Carolinian named Charles 


Rotarian, who 
wanted to exchange butterfly specimens. 
Kilman himself was an amateur collec- 
tor. From that in the 
Magazine of an organization to which he 


chance notice 
did not belong sprang a fruitful letter 
exchange that enriched 
and the younger 


and scientific 
both the 
North Carolinian—as well as 
other butterfly collectors who got into 


Floridian 
several 
the act. The two collectors even went 
to visit each other And as far as I know 
are still sending letters and monarchs 
back and forth. 
member, they say, that it was THE Ro- 


They will always re- 
TARIAN Which brought them together. 
This may surprise you, but I think I 
can make a case for the 
that THE 
100 million reader or 


pretty good 


claim ROTARIAN makes about 
radio-listener con- 
tacts every year, figuring in all the Mr. 
Kilmans, all the non-Rotarians who sub- 
scribe, all the thousands who, in the 
great secondary and even tertiary audi- 
ence, read it in reprint or reprints of 
reprints. Let me have a crack at it. 

two 


315,000 


Every month arge printing 


copies of TH! 
REVISTA 


plants roll out 
ROTARIAN and 34,500 copies of 
Multiply the total by 12 and 
you have 4,194,000 copies going out ove! 
the world in a year. that 21 
times that many people see every copy, 


ROTARIA, 
Now say 


which is about what surveys show, and 
you're already 10-million 


mark. Then figure that when the digest 


up near the 


magazines, with as many as 16 million 





subscribers, begin 
from our Magazine and 
these is read by anywhere 


picking up articles 
that each of 
from one to 
ten people, you’re way up past the mid 
Then add in the 


one ot em 


die millions. 


newspa 
per news services- picked 
up an article about “tired towns” a cou 
ple of years ago and spread it all over 
the small towns of North America—ar 

add in the radio stations that adapt one 
of THE ROTARIAN articles to the 
their 10,000 listeners and—well, I won't 
ready to 


ears OI 


carry it further. Maybe you're 
agree that “100 million readet 
contacts a year” is a fair and 


-listene1 
usonable 
claim. 

Look at another article, pi 
lier in the year, but which 
more time to circulate—T/ 
Compliment. There was 
which did not fall into any 
tary category; it dealt witl 
of getting along with yv« 
man beings, and as such Ww 
in your Magazine’s ambit 
in the Catholic Digest; 
in the Peters and Hedrick Diges 
Akron, Ohio, l 
reprinted by E. 
oke, Virginia, for private 


Be acon-Jour? 
Gray Lin 
a practice not at all uncommon 
U.S.A. pro 
hands out « 


is an Eastern 


who regularly 


Jail, which told 


Son's in 


action to the conviction 





1942. 
Incidentally, that probation officer pays 

for those reprints himself. 
Quality 
The same quality of authorship and 


urticle was originally printed in 


has something to do with all 


that makes you and me proud of our 
attracts 
Behind the quality, 


Magazine also others outside 
Jur organization. 
however, is the organization for which 
the Magazine is the window. Members 
of that organization are the prime read- 

and their diversity sets the initial 
equirement: complete and absolute un- 


sedness 


r | 
I HE popular debates-of-the-month 


ind their companion symposia (both of 
11St- 
ings) show this requirement most clear- 


ich figure large in the reprint 
When they began, the depression of 
"30s was thick around the world and 
various were the 


nany and plans fo1 


ending it. A particularly controversial 
easure was before Congress. One in- 

igent, well-informed Rotarian wrote 
he Editors urging the Magazine to take 

unequivocal stand supporting the 
Almost the same mail brought an- 
intel 


ther letter from another equally 


rent, equally well-informed Rotarian 


rging an equally strong stand against 
measure Out of that antithesis 

e the debates. 
Such occurrences are reasonably com 
| editorial offices since, as Wal- 


mina 


> DRINKS AND THE DRiverR 


ter Lippmann once put it, “Where all 
think alike, no one thinks very much.” 
By that standard of diverse opinions, 
Rotarians are among the world’s most 
active thinkers; the mailbag constantly 
carries diverse opinions, 

that the debates 


profound; 


This is not to say 


have all been solemn and 
some considered the abolition of bridge 
and the merits of city and country liv- 
cosmic 


But much more frequently the 


ing, hardly themes of impor- 
tance. 
debates have concerned such questions 
as the St. Lawrence Seaway, the United 
Nations, military training, 


unions, and the like. No shadow- 


compulsory 
labor 
boxing there! 

Diversity of membership aside, the 


second organizational reason for this 
reprint record is found in the nature of 
itself. 


Rotary Its aims are universal to 


mankind. Who does not, somewhere in 
his inmost being, cherish the ideals of 
fair play, service to one’s fellows, im- 
relations, 


provement of international 


help to youth and to cripples and the 


ike? Because these are universals and 
because they are the prime reason for 
Rotary’s existence, your Magazine, in 
presenting them, holds a universal ap- 
peal. 

As I’ve mentioned, another reason for 
this outstanding reprint record is the 
quality of authorship. The roll of names 


mirrors history; some of the greatest of 


Dems erie 





Kations That rade Don't Fight 


This montage gives you some idea of the range and extensiveness of the publications which use material from THe Rotarian, 
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In Grand Blanc, 


Photo: Hurcomh 


Mich., Dr. G. L. Gundry dramatizes the meaning of Rotary and its Magazine with living acrostic. Each girl represents 


a word important to Rotary, such as Rights, Objectives, Truth, Art, Reading, and You. The program marked Magazine W eek in 1953. 


ur times have appeared in your Maga- 
ne with a message aimed particularly 
Pick at random: Sinclair Lewis, 

Herriot, Channing 


Walter B. Pitkin, Madame Chiang Kai- 


t you. 

Edouard Pollock, 
Douglas, Frank 
Wright, Winston Churchill, Henry 
Ford, Herbert Julian Huxley, 
George Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells 


people whose thoughts and actions have 


ek, Lloyd C Lloyd 


Hoover, 


nfluenced history. They are a major rea- 
n why reprinting from THE ROTARIAN 
occupies the attention of a great many 
sy people outside the Rotary world. 
Possibly, however, the major reason 
s contained in a letter received by a 
Rotarian from a friend to whom he had 
presented a subscription. She happened 
be a shut-in and she wrote renewing 
her subscription. In part, here is what 
she thinks of your Magazine: 
when I tell you it 


makes me feel a little happier, a little 


Believe me 
more confident in this time of tensions 
and fears, to know that in spit® of in- 
ternational hatreds and distrust there 
are individuals in almost every country 
working for 


llowship, united in the 


who are quietly “peace 
through world fe 
service.’ 


Your 


ideal of 
that 


special 


contributors sense 


they are writing for a very 
brand of reader, I'm sure. It seems to 
me that often ap- 


peared speak, in your 


writers who have 


merely clever, 
ROTARIAN, With a greater sincerity and 
humbleness; the shrewd with a bit more 
tolerance and compassion; and the wise 
with more down-to-earth humanity. To 
must be as 
puts his 


best foot forward in the presence of a 


write for your Magazine 


when a person instinctively 


discriminating but expecting-only-good 
person.” 

All of which opens the subject of edit- 
ing a Wil- 
iam Chenery, the great editor of Col- 
into 
said, “Remember, 


magazine for such readers. 


lier’s, once put a whole textbook 


one sentence when he 
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your subscribers are under no obliga- 
tion to read what you give them.” There 
is no commandment to Rotarians 
ing, “Thou read thy 


however desirable that 


Say- 
shalt Magazine,” 
might be. The 
shoe is on the other foot. The Magazine 
must attention by its 
intrinsic worth in a world crowded with 


command your 
busyness 

Its ability to do this begins with the 
fact that THE 
on Rotary,” 


ROTARIAN is a “window 
opening a vision for Clubs 
It tells 
and shows them what other Clubs and 


and members the world around. 
other members are doing; there is thus 
a strong community of interest. This is 
directly Rotary; you want to read about 
it. In a sense, it is like the daily news- 
paper of your home town which mirrors 
information and 


local events for your 


action as a responsible citizen. 


Bor much more than does your local 
newspaper, your Mag- 


daily or weekly 
azine runs up against the hard fact that 
what is of primary interest to Cogville, 
because Cogville is intimately con- 
cerned, sparks only the mildest (if that) 
interest in Wheelville, 4,000 miles away. 
Interest diminishes almost in exact ra- 
tio to the square of the distance. 

Some place along the line the Editors 
must strike a balance between the mi- 
nutiae of local interest and the univer- 
sality demanded by a world-wide read- 
ership. Importance of subject and po- 
tential wider applications figure in here. 
A given activity in Kansas may be 
equally (or with modifications) applica- 
ble in England, India, or Ibero-America, 
and vice versa. That is one determinant 
of editorial judgment—broadness of ap- 
plication. 

Other 
as timeliness of subject, human interest, 
quality of writing, and so on, but all the 
material selected from the 400-odd man- 
uscripts arriving monthly in the offices 
link in into that Ro- 


factors enter, of course, such 


must some way 


tarian framework, either generally or 
specifically. This does not mean the link 
must be by name, but rather in spirit, 
as was The Art of the 
What Workers Really Want, They Call 
Him Mr. Europe, 
the reprint lists. 

Another of the 


tion of quality and reprinting is the il 


Compliment, 
and others carried on 


factors in this ques- 


lustrative art work. Oftentimes the art 
work stimulates interest which leads to 
reprinting; in other cases it stands on 
its own feet in winning prizes in com- 
It is, of 


tightly linked with editorial content 


mercial-art exhibits course, 
All this means that your Magazine is 
constructive; it exists to advance, not 


to destroy or carp. In today’s world, 


that fact gleams like a lighthouse, and 
is another reason for the extensive re- 
printing. 

To revert finally to the letter quoted 
previously, here is what that non-Ro- 
tarian, an outsider, a shut-in, thinks is 
Magazine: 


Rau, Carlos 


the chief mission of our 
“IT listen to Sir Benegal 
Romulo, Winston Churchill, and the al- 
most fabulous list of world doers. I read 
the letters from member Rotarians and 
learn of the charitable and loving deeds 
done so quietly and casually; and the 
world seems not far away from me at 
all—and I know that to rejoice in these 
things is to share in them and be a part 
of them. 
“Someone has effect, 
‘through reading my way to kings I can 


find, there is no such thing as a shut-in 


written in 


mind 

That's the story in brief, but as I look 
back I see that I forgot to mention that 
our Magazine will reprint at cost any 
article in any quantity for anyone who 
hun- 


requests it—whether it be a few 


dred copies or as many as the largest 


order of them all: 212,000 by a railroad 
a few years back. 
Secondary audience, did I say? 


that 


Why, 
was an audience in itself! 





A Goal Neared in New Zealand 


Everybody—doctors, the Government, 


O. SOME future day yet to be an- 
nounced, the National Women’s Hospi- 
tal in Auckland, New Zealand, w 

open its doors to Patient No. 1, 
most likely will be a bright-faced ex 


who 


pectant mother accompanied by her ner- 
vous husband. Inside everything will be 
sparkling new in the 30-bed obstetrica 
wards and adjoining nurseries, and the 
staff 


doctors 


medical will include some New 


Zealand 
studies in the department of obstetrics 


taking postgraduate 


and gynecology at near-by Auckland 
University College. The registering of 
this first patient will mark the fruition 
of plans that had their beginning more 
took shape 


than a decade earlier and 
partly through the untiring efforts of 
New Zealand 


Like so many 


many Rotarians 


other community-bet 
terment undertakings in lands around 
the world, this New Zealand 


gained momentum as the result of a Ro 


one in 


tary Club address. The year was 1943 


the Rotary Club was that of Auckland 
and the speaker was Dr. Doris Gordon 
then Obstetrical and 
Gynecological Society of New Zealand 
The wife of Past District 
William Gordon, of 
Zealand, she knew of 
attainments in many fields, 


secretary of the 


Governol 
New 


Rotarv’s service 


Stratford 


and in he 
talk she stressed the need for an obstet 
rical and gynecological center for Auck 


land Province. She pointed out that the 


school was 


only New Zealand medical 


at Otago University in Dunedin, and 
that a department for 
work in 


should be established at 


postgraduate 
obstetrics and gynecology 
Auckland Uni 
versity College. It would take funds to 


create such a medical center, she told 
listeners, and 
mated the amount at £50,000 


That year the Auckland Club had 165 


her Rotarian 


today it has 212—and 


on its roster 


all agreed that better medica! care fo1 
New Zealand 


was a goal worth 


babies 
Thus 


ampalgn 


women and thei! 
working for 
the Club decided to sponsor a 

to raise money for the college depart 
ment of obstetrics and gynecology. Its 
first step was to open the way for a 
to help by arranging a community-wide 
meeting at which its 


Outcome of the gathering was 


plans were pre 
sented. 
the formation of a citizens’ committees 
Auckland 


headed by Shaw, an 


Rotarian. 


Percy 


36 


Rotary—joins to build a maternity center. 


As the drive got under way and more 
was learned about the needs of the pro- 
posed medical department, the commit- 
tee’s first action was to raise its sights 
£50,000 to £100,000. Then, before 
the drive 


from 
further, the com- 
this 


department 


went any 


mittee had to act upon problem: 


the new academic would 


have to extend its studies outside the 
classroom to provide broad clinical ex- 
perience for doctors already in practice 


+ 


and more or less isolated to take ad- 


vanced courses. Thus was needed a 


women’s hospital where the doctors 


could treat all types of obstetrical and 
gynecological cases in the light of the 
atest experience 

The hospital 
New Zealand 


sentatives of the 


was a project for the 


Government, and repre- 


citizens’ committee 
presented the need for it to their na- 
tional officials. Assurance was eventu- 
ally received from the Government that 
the hospital would be built, and with 
that problem out of the way the fund 
Without go- 


ing beyond Auckland Province, the Ro- 


campaign took on new life 

tary Club and the citizens’ committee 
£56,000. Then to 
mainder, the campaign was put on a 


with 


raised raise the re- 


nation-wide scale, Rotary Clubs 
throughout New Zealand joining in the 
work to help put the drive across in 
their own communities. 

In mid-1948 the campaign 
£104,000 had 


“one of the most success- 


exceeded 


its goal been collected 


It was called 
ful appeals ever launched in New Zea- 
having been 


and,” with contributions 


received from every section of the Do- 


minion. All the money has been used 
to endow an obstetrics and gynecology 
department at Auckland University Col- 
lege, and at its head has been appointed 
Dr. G. Smyth, 
serve as medical director of the hospital 
Until the 
is ready, the work of the de- 


Spence who will also 


when it is completed. new 
hospital 
partment is being carried on in a tem- 
porary hospital built by American mili- 
tary forces in World War II. Of the fu- 
ture maternity center, Dr. Smyth says, 
‘The department and hospital are com- 
plementary, and will provide the bene- 
fits of a higher standard of professional 
skill.” 

At a prettily named site—Green Lane 
at the foot of Hill—the Na- 


tional Women’s Hospital is going to be 


One Tree 


built. In addition to four maternity 


wards, it will include a 32-bed ante-natal 
ward, three gynecological wards, an out- 
patient clinic, and several lecture rooms, 
a library, and a pathology museum for 
The cost of the 
hospital and staff quarters has been es- 
£ 1,757,429. 

planning 


postgraduate studies. 


timated at 
After hard 
work, New Zealand Rotarians and their 


years of and 
countrymen now see the climax of their 

A Past President 
Rotary 


joint efforts in sight 
of the Club has 
with 
“From that day back 
Auckland Club heard 
this 


project. When the hospital is completed, 


Auckland 


summed up the feelings of all 


these words: 


in °43 avhen the 


Dr. Gordon, we have labored on 


the way will be clear for a new era in 


maternal welfare in New Zealand—and 
goal.” 


that’s a worthy 


With One Tree Hill sketched in the background, the artist's rendering of New Zea- 
land’s National Women’s Hospital shows its ten-story ward block at right, the three- 


story out-patient clinic at left. 


It will accommodate 233 patients in nine wards. 
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@ Metal Protector. Many metals which 
are subjected to relatively high humid- 
ity can now be protected against corro- 
sion with a new tough, durable, and eco- 
nomical material. Highly resistant to 
corrosive effects of numerous industrial 
and climatic exposures, it has many ad- 
vantages that may reduce drastically 
the finishing and increase the 
life of any metal used in a product. 


cost of 


@ Self-Locking Set Screw. The unique 
locking action of a new offset set screw 
results from an “offset” in the threads 
on the opposite sides of the slotted end. 
This locking effect is not dependent on 
any outside devices, but is inherent in 
the itself. The screw is particu- 
larly suited for applications in which 
slotted screws are required, and enjoys 
among the manufacturers of 
automotive vehicles, farm implements, 
and for “anchoring” products in 
packing containers, to assure safe ship- 
ment. 


screw 


wide use 


etc., 


@ Solvent-Resisting Coating. Now avail- 
able is a new solvent-resisting coating 
for paper, leather, rubber, etc. It 
scribed as a specially plasticized, room- 
temperature curing phenolic resin which 
yields a flexible glossy film. 


is de- 


@ Portable Pest Killer. A portable 
fog-making unit that atomizes stand- 
ard pesticides and fumigants into a 
dense, clinging fog that kills insect 
and bacterial life weighs just 30 
pounds filled and can be carried by a 
shoulder strap by one person. 


@ Outdoor Fly Traps. Placed out of 
doors, a new type of fiy trap will lure 
the flies away from house, barn, or stock 
pen. It attracts only flies and gets them 
before they enter the buildings. They 
get into the trap easily, but cannot get 
out. Thus it lures, traps, and kills. 

@ Brighter Aluminum Finishing. A new 
type of aluminum alloy which will take 
an unusually brilliant finish may re- 
place chromium plating and stainless 
steel in the field of automobile trim. 
The treated ailoy, which is available in 
many shades, is said to approach high- 
purity aluminum in the transparency, 
metallic luster, and sheen of its finish. 


@ Stronger Film. A new polyester film is 
several times stronger and has much 
greater natural stability than any of the 
types of safety-film base now being used. 
For use in motion-picture film, it has 
the important advantage of re- 
duction of film thickness, making it pos- 
sible to have 27 percent more film to a 
roll. It also has far greater clarity than 
conventional film bases, and will be used 
exclusively as a base for photographic 
It has twice the tensile strength 


added 


films. 
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and tear strength of ordinary cellulose 
acetate film. It is unaffected by water 
and will stand 17,000 flexings whereas 
the ordinary film will take only about 
100. 

@ Silicone Rubber. Now available is a 
silicone rubber which ideal for 
electrical and mechanical application, 
combining its enormous heat resistance 
with its great electrical and mechanical 
qualities. It retains its great flexibility 
at 120 degrees below zero. It is used for 
coating cloth, making gaskets, and the 
like, and it is effective where rubber 
cannot be used. 


seems 


@ Insect-Killing Paint. A paint which 
comes in various colors can be sprayed, 
brushed, or rolled on the walls of 
houses, hotels, and other buildings to 
kill flies, ants, bedbugs, spiders, moths, 
roaches, water bugs, and other insects 
unfortunate enough to walk on it. It 
contains 2.5 percent DDT and is harm- 
less to animals. Its killing 
power will last for many years. 


red-blooded 


@ Bomb Rust Inhibitor. A new rust in- 
hibitor can be sprayed from an aerosol 
bomb on areas that are otherwise diffi- 


cult to handle, particularly automobile 


chrome, copper objects, etc. Each bomb 


treats about 50 square feet of surface 


area. 


@ Plastic Gears and Bearings. The prod- 
ucts of chemical synthesis frequently 
find effective application in fields other 
than those for which they were origi- 
nally designed. Nylon, for example, found 
its first major employment as a textile 
fiber. Continued research, however, has 


A sweeper that can be pushed by any- 
thing that moves—fork lift truck, motor 
truck, tractor, or jeep—brushes a four- 
foot path, is equipped with a nine- 
cubic-foot collection hopper and a 25- 
gallon sprinkler system to control the 
dust. A bumper surrounds the unit. 


disclosed that its resistance to abrasion, 
heat, and chemical destruction, plus its 
low coefficient of friction which fre- 
quently makes lubrication unnecessary, 
has provided engineers with a new ma- 
terial for the design of gears and bear- 
ings. In addition, the ease with which 
nylon as a plastic can be molded into 
intricate shapes eliminates the 
costly machining. 


need for 


@ Photo-Copying Machine. With a re- 
cently introduced photo-copying ma- 
chine, the work can be done in day- 
light. The machine can make up to 
five 18-by-24-inch prints a minute of any- 
thing written, printed, drawn, or photo- 
graphed. It is said to be and 
more economical than earlier machines. 


speedier 


@ Magnetic Door Latch. A newly in- 
troduced magnetic door latch lasts 
indefinitely because it has no work- 
ing parts to wear out or get out of 
order. The holding power is pro- 
vided by a permanent magnet that 
keeps even sagging or warped doors 
firmly closed. 


@ Downspout-Corrosion Stopper. Vitrified 
clay pipes for downspout installations 
eliminate corrosion, costly maintenance, 
and replacement. The pipes are resistant 
to 54 corrosive acids, noxious gases, hy- 
from 
roof deposits. Extra-strong threaded pipe 
and permanent plastic joints can with- 
stand as much as six degrees deflection 
without leakage. Ordinary meta 
are used for 


drocarbons, and chemical residue 


straps 
fastening. 

@ Killer in a Tube. A new weed-killer 
solution is placed in a Jong plastic tube 
that has a plunger on the lower end at- 
tached to a metal nozzle. Thus the killer 
can be squirted exactly on the offending 
weed without spreading the 
over the whole yard. 


solution 


@ Masonry Nails. Now available are nails 
which drive easily into mortar, stone 
blocks, and other soft masonry without 
any pilot holes and into predrilled holes 
in harder materials. They drive straight 
to stay tight even under shock or vibra- 
tion. They cost less and are said to be 
much simplet to use than plugs, expan- 
sion bolts, or other devices. 


Now 
can be 


avail- 


ap- 


@ Primer for Rusted Metal. 
able is a metal primer that 
plied directly over rusted surfaces, caus- 
ing iron oxide to change chemically to 
iron phosphate. When dry, the rust ac- 
tion is stopped, and the subsequent paint 
coating attaches itself so tightly that 
moisture and oxygen cannot attack the 
metal. Preparation time an¢ 
thus greatly reduced since rust does not 
have to be removed. The primer makes 
the paint last longer and thus saves cost 
of frequent damage to 
metal. 


costs are 


repainting an¢ 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





n international bookshe or seekers 
A t t ! bookshelf. k 


of answers to world problems. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


SUPPOSE most of us wil! agree that 


two of the biggest question marks on 
the map of our troubled world of today 
rest on Formosa and on Germany. What 
is the actual or potential strength of the 
Government and Army of Chiang Kai 
shek, that 
water the power of 
is the future of Germany 


f 


across 100 miles o 


Red China? What 


face 


that lies hid 
den in the hearts of the German people 
East and West? For our first bookshelf 
of 1954 I have 
books that throw light on 


assembled 


groups of 
these ques 
tions. 

Background is essential for any 
proach to the problem of Formosa, 
background is provided in quality 
authoritative ir 
Gale 
Michigan 


once appetizing and 
Salt for the Dragon, by Esson M 
a Rotarian in Ann Arbor, 
For more than 40 years the 


1uthor has 
been constructively engaged in the mu- 
tual interest of China and the Wester 
world: as a United States consular and 
diplomatic representative, as an officia 
in the Chinese Government’s salt 
enue administration, as a teache1 
writer in the United States in 
of his service in China. His “persona 
history of China from the last of the 
Emperors to World War II” is far more 
meaty and more broadly informing than 
autobiographical works usually are. At 
the same time it is distinct enjovable 
as a personal narrative. 

Dr. Gale’s narrative has clarity, sus 


tained vitality derived from sensitive 


observation, quiet humor. Always 


carries the unmistakable authority 


one who writes of what he 
knows. 


Salt for the Dragon so valuable 


It is this quality whicl 


ground for Formosa. 

Another “background book” for For 
mosa which seems to me well worthy of 
recommendation is China Coast Family, 
by John C. Caldwell. The 
question is one of missionaries, 


family in 
three 
generations of them; and it is the story 
of this family—particular]ly 
ther, tiger hunter and natura 
as missionary teacher and 

that the author tells. His is a distinctly 


preat he! 


well-written book, a smoothly flowing 
narrative that brings persons and places 
into firm reality. Its greatest value lies 

its concrete portrayal of the contribu- 
tion made to China by missionaries of 
ill creeds, and the corresponding loss to 
China and the world today, when there 

» only “a tiny handful of missionaries 
under house arrest or in jail.” 

Beachhead 


Fitch writes from many years’ experi- 


in China, 
In Formosa Geraldine 
ence in China and the Far East, and on 
basis of repeated visits to Formosa. 
Fitch, 

a member of the Rotary Club of 


who is the wife of George A. 


Seoul, Korea, and a frequent contribu- 


answers. Some repetitiousness creeps 
in, some degree of failure to distinguish 
between data clearly authentic and ru- 
mor or supposition: this book is no mas- 
terpiece either of exposition or of ar- 
gument. But it is honest, it is forceful, 
and to me it is essentially convincing. 
I like especially Mrs. Fitch’s emphasis 
on the need for what—in making the 
same point—the author of China Coast 
Family calls “a spirit of dedication” in 
those who represent the United States 
and other free nations to the people of 
Asia. We need and must have men who 
“Know how to work with people, not 
just for them,” men who sincerely “re- 
gard their jobs as opportunities for serv- 
ice.” 
* * + 


Toward some grasp of what is hap 
pening and may happen in Germany, 
two dissimiliar books supplement each 
other admirably: The Return of Ger- 
Norbert Muhlen, and The In- 


ward Journey, by Doris Peel. Born and 


many, by 


educated in Germany, a veteran of ten 


years’ opposition to Hitlerism and a 


highly respected American journalist, 


Norbert Muhlen has given us an excel- 
lent book. It is objective, free from 
sentimental distortion and from special 
pleading of any kind. It is broadly de- 
tailed, giving a wealth of specific infor- 


mation about the actual circumstances 


These are the four people who live in The House That Nino Built, a new volume of 
personal essays built around the family life of the author, Giovanni Guareschi. 


rr to these pages, writes frankly as a 


riend and advocate of the cause of 


hiang Kai-shek and his Government. 
yne by one she takes up the questions 
that enter into the Formosan problem 
the attitude of the majority on the 
lainland toward the Communists, the 
norale of Chiang’s Army, the status of 
Formosa—and offers 


ivilian positive 


of daily life in both East and West Ger- 


many answers to the scores of ques- 
mind of 


about 


tions that rise in the anyone 


who thinks seriously Germany 


today, so far as these questions can be 
answered. 
Miss Peel's The 


the title suggests, primarily a book of 


Inward Journey is, as 


personal experience: a record of more 
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than casual meetings between the Eng- 
ish-born author and German men and 
women of today. Of especial and posi- 
tive value are the revelations of East 
German attitudes and convictions in 
Miss Peel’s accounts of her experiences 
in the Soviet-controlled zone. I am glad 
to have met the friends the author made 
beyond the Iron Curtain, and I consider 
her portrayal of them a genuinely im- 
toward  under- 


portant contribution 


tanding of the Germany of today. 

* * * 
The Russia We Face Now is the ac- 
urately descriptive title of a brief and 
Ethan T. Colton 
vhich offers something of the essential 


nexpensive book by 


material for appraisal, from another 


In Tigrero!, Sasha Siemel recounts a 
saga of stalking jaguars in the Matto 


Grosso region of Brazil—with a spear. 


angle, of the questions of Germany and 


Formosa. Dr. Colton’s book gives the 
reader in condensed form a well-docu- 
nented, factual account of many perti- 
nent aspects of the Soviet Union today, 
so far as they can be ascertained. This 
Russia is understandable only in the 
ight of its history; and for that history 
the one unapproached authority is the 
detailed work of the distinguished Brit- 
ish historian Edward Hallett Carr, of 
which the recently published third vol- 
ume is called The Bolshevik Revolution 
1917-1923: Soviet Russia and the World. 
One cannot but admire the massive in- 
tellectual achievement of this admirably 
organized and everywhere documented 
book; but I admire even more the un- 


failingly high quality of its style. 
* * + 


To round out the international aspect 
of our bookshelf this month, here are 
two books from Italy and two from Bra- 
zil. The vigorous and delightful “Don 
Camillo” is missing from the pages of 
Giovanni Guareschi’s new book, The 
House That Nino Built. Indeed this vol- 
ume has the effect of a book of personal 
essays rather than that of fiction: it 
deals with the author himself and his 
own family. Its texture is that of the 
interplay of comfort and misadventure, 


JANUARY, 1954 


of conflict and harmony that marks the 
life of every real family. As background 
for this universal human theme there is, 
for the reader in other lands, enjoyable 
realization of special elements and qual- 
ities in Italian life. Festivals and Folk- 
ways of Italy, by Frances Toor, is an at- 
tractive book for the prospective trav- 
eller in Italy. With many photographs, 
and detailed explanatory text, it equips 
him to find and enjoy much that he 
would otherwise miss. 

In Machado of Brazil: The Life and 
Times of Machado de Assis 1 welcome 
an admirable biography of the great 
Brazilian noyelist. The life story it tells 
is one peculiarly dramatic and event- 
ful, that of a lifelong struggle against 
disabilities physical, social, and financial 
and the ultimate triumph of great ar- 
tistic achievement and world-wide fame 
and influence. The author, José Betten- 
court Machado, has achieved the sus- 
tained narrative quality desirable in bi- 
ography while keeping his reader as- 
sured at every point of a firm basis of 
factual authority. 

At the other pole of Brazilian life 
from the world of letters is that of the 
vast, populated region de- 
scribed by Sasha Siemel in Tigrero! A 
tigrero is a hunter of the jaguar or great 
jungle cat—as large and dangerous as 
the Asiatic tiger—of the Matto Grosso, 
the region of swamp and desert and 


sparsely 


jungie at the boundaries of Brazil, Para- 
guay, and Bolivia. How a Russian-born 
engineer happened to come to that land, 
how he learned to kill marauding tigres 
with a spear, and why he stayed is the 
story told in this book with disarming 
frankness, with simplicity and vivacity. 
* * * 

Arctic snowstorms, the icy waters of 
Hudson's Bay, and the interior of Green- 
land are the scenes of most of the ad- 
ventures described in Vagrant Viking: 
My Life and Adventures, by Peter Freu- 


chen. Here is another book for the 


hearty enjoyment of those who welcome 


true stories of exciting action. Freu- 


chen has won a world audience with his 
earlier book, Arctic Adventure, and is 
widely known also for other writings 
and as a lecturer. 

+ + + 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

Salt for the Dragon, Esson M. Gale (Mich- 
igan State College Press, East Lansing, 
Mich., $4).—China Coast Family, John C. 
Caldwell (Regnery, $3.50).—Formosa Beach- 
head, Geraldine Fitch (Regnery, $3.50).— 
The Return of Germany, Norbert Muhlen 
(Regnery, $4.50).—The Inward Journey, 
Doris Peel (Houghton Mifflin, $3).—The Rus- 
sia We Face Now, Ethan T. Colton (Public 
Affairs Institute, Washington, D. C., $1.25 
paper, $1.75 cloth).—The Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion 1917-1923: Soviet Russia and the World, 
Edward Hallett Carr (Macmillan, $6).—The 
House that Nino Built, Giovanni Guareschi 
(Farrar, Straus & Young, $3).—Festivals and 
Folkways of Italy, Frances Toor (Crown, 
$3.75).—Machado of Brazil: The Life and 
Times of Machado de Assis, José Bettencourt 
Machado (Bramerica, 505 Fifth Ave.. New 
York, N. Y., $3.75).—Tigrero!, Sasha Sieme!l 
(Prentice-Hall, $3.95).—Vagrant Viking: My 
Life and Adventures, Peter Freuchen (Mess- 
ner, $5). 








David, newly married, came to his 
mother one day, complaining that his 
wife had refused to prepare his break- 
fast. He asked his mother to speak to 
Eloise about it. Wise in knowledge of 
the feminine mind and heart, she said, 
“No, son, that would never do; but you 
do this: Each evening, when you return 
from the office, describe to Eloise the 
people you have met or seen at break- 
fast in the restaurant, especially any at- 
tractive woman—her conversation, etc.” 
He followed his mother's suggestion. Be- 
fore ten days had elapsed, David was en- 
joying his breakfast each morning at 
home. 

Mrs. W. E. Allen, Bristol, Va. 


Our daughter Phyllis, who is 16, has 
been under treatment for rheumatic fever 
since early last Spring, the last six weeks 
on complete bed rest. Although friends 
have been kind to call and the mailman 
brings many letters and cards, she had 
shown little progress until that recent 
day when | brought home a shiny new 
set of keys for our car and handed them 
to her. Her eyes brightened. "Now I'll 
have to hurry and get well so | can finish 
my driving lessons," she said. Her prog- 
ress chart has been on the upgrade ever 
since. 

Rotarian Roy E. Jones, Olathe, Colo. 


Whilst awaiting my order in a little tea 
garden in England, | sat toying with an 
ash tray. | noticed that there was about 
half an inch of water in the bottom of it. 
This struck me as being a good idea for 
extinguishing cigarettes. When the old 
lady who was serving us returned, | com- 
mented on the fact. Yes," said the old 
dear with a twinkle in her eyes, "and it 
also discourages fellows from slipping 
the trays into their pockets before leav- 
ing. 


—Eric Wilson, Newcastle, England 


Let's have your story. If it's used in this 
department, a $/0 check will be sent you 
($5 if it's from another publication). —Eds. 











HOW A ROTARY CLUB IN 


rINHE evening of life can be a time of 

| drabness—or it can be a golden 
twilight. In Pennsylvania the Rotary 
Club of Tarentum-Brackenridge, with 
51 members, is doing its best to make 
it the latter for all the oldsters in its 
area who have been married 50 or more 
vears. In cooperation with the Valley 
Daily News of Tarentum, the Club has 
staged a dinner annually for six years 
to which all the “goldenweds” are in- 
vited. I was present at the last one a 
few weeks ago. 

Rotarian chauffeurs picked up the 
couples at their homes, drove them 
directly to the church where the din- 
ner was held. Each guest was greeted 
at the door with golden rose corsage 
or boutonniere, depending on his sex, 
Then, when all 117 couples had ar- 
rived, the dinner of fresh ham, golden 
yellow beans, mashed potatoes, and 
other items of tasty food was served. 
\ program of musical entertainment 
and a short speech on “Your Granéd- 
children Are Wonderful,” by Dr. Clara 
E. Cockerille, assistant superintendent 
of schools, followed the dinner. 

Guests compared notes on marriage 


Two welcoming-committee members pin yellow roses on the first couple to arrive 
for the dinner. Rotarians W alter 8. Bazard (left rear) and Joseph A. Nock, Jr. look on. 


Table on table of goldenweds—117 of them in all. 
Following the dinner comes a program of entertain- 
ment, brief addresses, and the awarding of prizes. 


ongevity to discover that the longest 
George D. Stuart, editor spanned 63 years—although at one 
of the Valley Daily News, a , . "aa previous banquet, 66 years was the rec- 
co-sponsor of the banquet, : "¢ ord. Only one of the couples had rid- 
welcomes the guests on \ = . 4s den to their marriage in a newfangled 
behalj of the News staff. ‘ ; << : , = “horseless carriage.” All the rest had 
‘ horse-and-buggied it to their wedding. 
Fifteen of the women had voted in the 
first election after suffrage was granted 
Salvation Army Major B. F. Flinn (below) stops to (in 1920), while two couples tied for 

chat before pronouncing the benediction....( Right) 

This couple, notes Toastmaster C. B. Schwartz, 

went to their wedding in a “horseless carriage.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA HELPS SOME OLDER FOLKS SHINE UP 


The Golden Years 


the prize for having the most living 
descendants: 55 each. 

One thing interested me: what an- 
other Rotary Club wishing to sponsor 
a similar event in its own community 
should do. I developed this concensus: 

The basic factor is the limitation im- 
posed by age Couples of golden- 
wedding age generally aren't interested 
in long speeches; they’ve heard them 
all, and they'd rather not be burdened 
with the weights of the world. So keep 
the speeches short and on_ subjects 
(such as grandchildren) likely to inter- 

st them. 

Depend rather upon the entertain- 
ment part of the program. A _ good 
quartette with a program of the old 
songs is a tremendous success because 
the goldenweds don’t hear the songs ‘of 
their youth any more—at least, not in 
recognizable form. Have plenty of 
waitresses to give speedy service; Ta- 
rentum-Brackenridge got an able as- 
sist in this field from the church 
women, 

Secondly, find a banquet hall that 
isn’t too many stairs up or down, No- Most of the goldenweds at the 1953 banquet pass their pro- 
body, and least of all the oldsters, likes grams up and down the crowded tables to exchange autographs. 
to climb stairs. Thirdly, plan the pro- 
gram from start to finish so there is a 
minimum of wasted time anu so every- 
one has a maximum opportunity to ex- 
change greetings. It sometimes proves 
to be their last 

Watch these things and you'll find, 
as I did, a lump in your throat at the 
end of a successful banquet. 

Yours, THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


It’s all over for another year and the happy goldenweds start home- 
ward to retaste the joys of meeting their contemporaries once again, 


Each couple receives delft blue pottery pitchers filled 
with maple sirup. The year before they received plants. 
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Brief Items on Club Activities around the World 


Hilo Brightens One sunny day on 


Hospital Rooms the island of Hawaii, 
in the town of HILO, 


there rolled up to a huge military plane 
four station wagons loaded to capacity 
with fresh flowers and foliage of the 
island. The loads were transferred to 
the plane and it took off for HONOLULU, 
where its cargo was used to add a touch 
of beauty to the rooms of Tripler Gen- 
eral Hospital, a military installation 
with many wounded veterans of the 
Korean War. It was a big job to get all 
those flowers and the foliage, but the 
Rotary Club of HiLo did it in response 
to an appeal from the Hawaiian chapter 
of the Red Cross. The floral shipment 
was designated by the Red C 

largest of the year. 


Clubs Send Aid To help 
via UNESCO Plan !@stitutions 


ists, teachers, ct 
leges—in countries where need exists 
for outside financial assistance, tl 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization 
a Gift Coupon Plan in which som: 
tary Clubs have participated. The 
involves the purchase of $10 gift ce 
pons from UNESCO that the purchaset 
then sends to a specified country for a 


is devise 


specified purpose. For example, the Ro 
tary Club of COLORADO SprRINGs, COLO., 
recently bought gift coupons to sen¢ 
books to two schools in DwurREeNn., GE! 
MANY, and HANAU, GERMANY. Througl 
the plan the Rotary Club of JAcKsoN 
VILLE, FLA., has sent radio sets to India, 
and the KALGOORLIE-BOULDER, AUSTRALIA, 
Rotary Club has aided the State Rural 
College in DELHI, INDIA. The coupons 
may be sent directly to the benefiting 
institution, or to a Rotary Club in the 
area where the beneficiary is located 
Detaiis of the plan are outlined in File 
Paper No. 751 available upon request at 
Rotary’s Central Office. 

Cocanada Aids Reported in an ea 
Flood Victims lier issue was the 


damage wrought by 
the Godavary River flood in India, and 
the work of the Rotary Club of Bezwapa, 
INDIA, as a central agency to which 
could be sent food, clothes, and cash foi 
the sufferers. To that information can 
now be added news of relief efforts by 
the Rotary Club of Cocanapba, INDIA, 
which acted instantly in the crisis. Its 
aid went primarily to the town of 
RAJAHMUNDRY, most of which was inun- 
dated. Two days after the river broke 
its bounds, several CocANADA Rotarians 
travelled to RAJAHMUNDRY With 30 bags 
of rice and helped to open a feeding 
center. It was reported to be the first 
outside aid to reach RAJAHMUNDR 
Later the CocaANapa Club dispatched 


ton of vegetables, and large quantities 


42 


of |, salt, and other foodstuffs to the 
stricken area, and each shipment was 
accompanied by two or three Club 
members who helped make arrange- 
ments to distribute the food among the 
needy. Trips were made in lorries, 
boats, and bullock-drawn carts, and fre 
quently many miles had to be covered 
on foot. To enlarge the relief work it 
was doing, the Club finally sponsored 
the organization of a central relief com- 
mittee, and of its ten members six were 
Rotarians. With the Government, stu 
dents, social workers, and townspeople 
all working together, it was estimated 
that the CocaNnapa relief group, within 
a short period after the flood, had given 
medical aid to 18,000 persons, collected 
20.000 clothing items, and fed the hun 
gry at eight feeding stations. At the 
time the report was received, the Clul 
was sending vitamin tablets, milk 
clothes, and dry rice to many vi 
caught in the flood’s path 


Indicating 

in the “pl ! 
work and work you 
plan” theory, the Rotary Club of Visna 
GAR, INDIA, set for itself at the beginning 


Visnagar Plans 
a Busy Year 


this Rotary year an itemized outline 
of “things to do.” At the head of its 
schedule was placed a series of lectures 
on economics, hygiene, and literature as 
related to daily life. In the field of 
health improvement, the Club included 
a survey of middle-class families for the 
detection of tuberculosis, a plan for bet 
ter sanitation methods, and a medical- 
aid program in which Rotarian doctors 
would offer their services. Also pro- 
grammed is a fund campaign for the 
establishment of a library, the givin f 
financial assistance for a new :|I 


og 
gy ¢ 
} 


) 
gh 


Giddiyap! Whoa! With its spirited 
“horse” under tight rein, this open 
buggy and its six riders—all Dal- 
las, Tex., Rotarians—rolls into the 
Club's meeting place and_ thereby 
turns thoughts back to 1911, the year 
the Club was founded. The derby hats 
and flashy suits help recall the period. 


Behind the Salvation Army’s “Red 
Shield Appeal” in Trenton, Ont., Can- 
ada, was the Trenton Rotary Club. The 
goal was $4,500. Here Rotarian Albert 
J. Boorne (left), treasurer of the ap- 
peal, presents a check for $6,147 to 
Rotarian Clarence Saylor, chairman of 
the campaign. The happy onlooker is 
Lt. Philip Gardner, honorary member. 


Photo: Racine Journal Times 


Seen here are some of the 800 high-school students at the post-prom party arranged 
for them by the Racine, Wis., Rotary Club. Unseen are the 80 Rotarians who served 
a midnight supper and an early-morning breakfast. Festivities included entertain- 
ment and prizes. Shown pouring coffee in photo above is Rotarian J. Allan Simpson. 
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school and boarding heuse for girls, and 
a full youth-work agenda that includes 
the promotion of sports and physical 
examinations. In addition to other ac- 
tivities in Rotary’s four avenues of serv- 
ce, the, VISNAGAR Club also plans an 
of correspondence 


extensive program 


with overseas Clubs. 


A Busy Year in As VISNAGAR, INDIA, 


Pukekohe, Too! was planning its 
, work for the current 


yeal the Rotary Club of 
PUKEKOHE, NEW ZEALAND, was reviewing 
ts bustling 1952-53 record for guidance 
plans. As it did so, 
events were recalled with justi- 
pride. In Club Service’ there 
were talks that kept members informed 
about Rotary at home and Rotary world- 
wide, and news stories were released to 
the local press each week so that towns- 
people might come to know Rotary bet- 
ter In Community Service the Club 
vigorously promoted the pasteurization 
of milk in its area, supported a blood- 
transfusion service by geiting new do- 
nors for it, and for the elderly of the 
community an outing was arranged that 
consisted of a motor drive and an after- 
noon tea at near-by Wesley College. The 
Club’s youth work produced a fund to 
be known as the Student Assistance 
und, which wil! be used not for loans 
but for outright gifts to deserving stu- 
Vocational Service was made an 
active field of Rotary enterprise partly 
through a series of fireside discussions 
participated in by the members them- 
these informal 
gatherings, a number of visits were 
made to members’ places of business. In 
International] Service, PUKEKOHE not only 
established contact with 155 
Rotary Clubs through correspondence, 
jut also had recordings made about the 
Club and its community, and sent them 
to many Clubs around the world. An 
nternational forum open to the public 
was also held, and to it came Rotarians 
from nearly every Club in Rotary Dis- 


trict 39 


(see above), 


n making furthe 
many 


fiable 


aents. 


selves. In addition to 


overseas 


The name of Ralph 
N. Brown and the 
memory of his long 
service as teacher and friend to stu- 
dents is destined to stay fresh through 
tl years in the southern California 
community of Et Cason. That his good 
works will go on being remembered is 
Rotarians set for 
themselves shortly after his death. As 
director of the agricultural department 
Grossmont High School in EL 
Ralph had built an ex- 
traordinary record of achievement, and 
to perpetuate his name in the com- 
munity the Rotary Club was _ instru- 
mental in having the school’s agricul- 
ture building named the “Ralph N. 
Brown Agriculture Building.” The Club 
also provided a bronze plaque bearing 
his name for placement on an interior 
wall of the building. But for EL Cason 
Rotarians it was not enough. They 
wanted a living memorial to their good 
friend’s lifework, so they established 
the “Ralph N. Brown Project Fund” 


El Cajon Keeps 
a Memory Bright 


task his fellow 


of the 


CAJON, Brown 


JANUARY, 


4 nation’s chief honors a Rotary Club of his country! Speaking at the microphone 
is M. Vincent Auriol, President of the Republic of France, at a meeting of the Ro- 


tary Club of Paris. President 


furiol is an honorary Paris Rotarian 


Seated at right 


is Jean Dusausoy, President of the Paris Club and an RI Committee member. 


students at the 
finance their 
such as_ buy- 


to help agriculture 
Grossmont High School 
working farm projects, 
ing seeds for crops, chicks to raise, or 
calves for breeding. Administrators of 
the fund will lend money to deserving 
students on a not-for-profit basis. Man- 
aging the fund is Rotarian James L. 
Dyer, who succeeded Ralph Brown as 
agricultural director. A clause in the 
trust agreement expresses its aims thus- 
ly: “He more than a teacher; he 
was a friend, counsellor, leader, and in- 
spiration to the students. ... To be- 
friend, help, teach, encourage; to aid 
his students in working out their own 
some of the ideals 
that this trust 


Was 


were 
Brown 


ideals—these 
of Ralph N 
seeks to perpetuate.” 


Annually in PAL- 
MERSTON NORTH, NEW 
ZEALAND, the Rotary 
Club sponsors an essay contest for stu- 
dents of secondary schools. The 1953 
event had for its subject “New Zealand 
As a Food-Producing Country,” and the 
winner of the contest was 15-year-old 
Annette Linklater, pupil at a girls’ high 
She emerged with top honors 
officials had selected the 
six best essays for submission to the 
PALMERSTON NorTH Club, which made 
the choices for first, second, and third 
places. The authors of the top three 
essays read their entries at a Club meet- 
ing and were awarded books as prizes. 


New Zealanders 
Name the Winner 


school. 


after school 


Many Clubs Give From high up near 


the North Pole to the 
southernmost city on 
earth, Rotary Clubs follow a program of 
service that includes helping boys and 
girls in many different ways. Here are 
some recent examples of what they do: 
In CourTENAY, B. C., CANADA, the Rotary 
Club has sponsored Air Cadet Squadron 


Youth a Hand 


386 since the 
In their training the boys have the 
Canadian Air Force 
shown by its officers. 


aviation group Was organ- 
ized. 
support of the 
through 
Recently the 


interest 
COURTENAY squadron com 
peted with squadrons from VANCOUVER 
and NANAIMO on the drill field, and the 
COURTENAY came y with top 
honors. After the contest they 
treated to a wiener roast by the 
NAY Club. 

In Maine and North Dakota the 1953 
Boys’ State gatherings had 
tives whose attendance had been made 
home 


bovs away 
were 


COURTE- 


representa 


possible by Rotary Clubs of their 
communities. In North Dakota the Ro 
tary Club of MINOT sponsored the tr ip of 
a youthful delegate to the meeting in 
Farco, while in Maine the AuGcusta Club 
sent a boy to the State-wide conference 
held at the University of Maine. . . In 
AUSTIN, TEX., Rotarians gave a hand to 
youth by letting high-school stu 
dents interview them about their voca 
tions. 

In a project that effectively combined 
International Service with youth work, 
the Rotary Clubs of District 3 (part of 
England) sponsored a camp this past 
Summer for 48 boys and girls, half of 
whom came from Norway, the other 
half from communities in the District 
It was a two-week adventure in inter- 
national friendship for the participants, 
and included lively discussions, visits to 
famous Northern sporting 
events, and other recreation. 


local 


casties, 


As a fleet of 12 trim 
vachts left a wharf 
on Lake St 
near VERDUN, QuE., CANADA, the children 
aboard looked forward to a day of fresh 
numbered 
crip- 


A Happy Day on 


Lake St. Louis! 
sOUIS, 


air, sunshine, and fun. They 
125 and all were from a schoo! for 
pled children. The outing had been ar- 
ranged by the VERDUN Rotary Club in 





What Druggist Robert Noone, a mem- 
ber of the Tunkhannock, Pa., Rotary 
Club, is doing above is obvious. He's 
busy sweeping a floor in a shoe factory. 
But why is he doing it? Well, he is 
earning $5 at a job different from his 
classification—and_ his fellow Ro- 
tarians did likewise. For details of 


this novel fund raising, see item 


coéperation with a local yacht club 
After a cruise of two 
the boats headed for an island 
the youngsters ate box lunches provid 
ed by the VERDUN Club. After lunch it 
was anchors aweigh again fo1 
happy cruising before returning to the 
starting point in the late afternoon. Ths 
VERDUN Rotary Club has been organiz- 
ing similar trips for the crippled chi 
dren since it was founded in 1947 


hours or more, 


where 


more 


When a 
earthquake 


devastating 


Athens Reports 
on 'quake Aid 


struc 
the Ionian Islands off 
Greece’s western shores, it 
towns and villages into piles of rubble 
and left 120,000 persons 
help the victims, many organizations 
quickly geared themselves to send food, 
clothing, and cash to Greece, and among 


turned 500 


homeless. To 


Among the many Rotary Clubs that 
sent aid to Greek earthquake victims 
was Hobart, Australia, whose Presi- 
dent, H. J. R. Cole (third left), is 
shown presenting £100 check to Greg- 
ory Casimaty (left), a Greek Club 
member, Present are Rotarians Rich- 
ard Harris, Lord Mayor of Hobart, and 
Ted Chung Gon, Club Secretary. For 
list of other Clubs reported as relief 
contributors, see item. (Right) A 
view of the ruins in a Greek village as 
shown in photo sent by Athens Club. 
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those that did so were Rotary Clubs of 
many countries. Recently the ATHENS 
totary Club reported the names of 
Clubs that had sent contributions as of 
early November. They are: 

Evreux, France 

Hawick, Scotland 

Coolangatta-Tweed Heads, Australia 

Middleburg, The Netherlands 

Gislaved, Sweden 

Leigh on Sea, England 

Ciudad Valles, Mexico 

Beirut, Lebanon 

La Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland 

South San Francisco, Calif 

Wahiawa-Waialua, Hawaii 

Gwelo, Southern Rhodesia 

San Angelo, Tex. 

Patterson, Calif 

Goteborg, Sweden 

Wandsworth, England 

Charleville, France 

Queens Borough, N. Y. 

Thetford Mines, Que., Canada 

Levin, New Zealand 

Montreal, Que., Canada 

Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Ostend, Belgium 

Hobart, Australia 

To facilitate the distribution of Ro- 
tary contributions, the Rotary Club of 
ATHENS has been serving as a clearing- 
house for them. For a view of the ruins 
and of some Rotarians sending aid, see 


photos on this page. 


“Making up” is one 
of the ways a Rotar- 


Rovers Wear ‘em 


in Santa Clara : 
ian widens his cir- 


cle of friends and increases his knowl- 
of Rotary. A Rotarian making up 
in SANTA CLARA, CALIF., will find that 
the Rotary Club there has a special way 
to promote fellowship among visitors 
and its own members. A “Roving Ro- 
badge is used 
who make up in 
times in two months. 
are kept on file for future use 
The “Roving 
numbers 
and once a year this group 


edge 


(see photo) for 
CLARA 
The badges 
after 
Rotar- 
than 


tarian” 
those 
three 


SANTA 


they are issued. 


ian” roster now more 
100 names, 
members of 
nia Clubs—is expected to 


program of fun in SANTA CLARA. 


mostly near-by Califor- 


present a 


There 
strange 


Was many a 
sight to be 

seen in TUNKHAN- 
long ago as Rotarians 
upon a novel way to 


Need an Extra 
Hand, Mister? 


NOCK, PA., not 


there hit raise 


a 


funds for Club projects. The postmaster 
was raising hamsters, a heavy- 
newspaper editor was never 
seen puffing away, a druggist turned to 
sweeping floors in a factory (see photo), 
and so on. In keeping with the Club's 
double it” contest, Rotar- 
lans went to work at jobs other than 
their own to raise $5 each in wages paid 
them. The “double it” figured in the 
plans this way: If only $1 were earned, 
then the remainder of $4 was to be 
doubled and contributed: if earnings 
came to $2, then $3 would have to be 
doubled; and so on. A Committee was 
appointed to decide on all questions of 
earnings. As it turned out, no double 
penalties were assessed, and the Club 
netted $171 from contest. 


seen 
smoking 


“earn it or 


31st ‘Night’ Big A 3l-year-old event 
Success in ‘Soo’ in SAULT STE. MARIE, 

OnT., Canada, is the 
Rotary Club’s annual “Community 
Night” which brings a colorful pageant 
to the townspeople and help to crippled 


JOHN P, SMITH 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
DRUGS 


DLT ATY 
ee 


4 familiar object, isn’t it? A Ro- 
tary badge, but with a special purpose. 
It's used by the Santa Clara, Calif. 
Rotary Club for visiting Rotarians 
who made up there three times in two 
months. For more about it, see item. 


Photo: U. 8. Information Service 
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children. A_ traditional part of the 
“Night” is a gala parade featuring 
floats, bands, costumed paraders, and 
clowns, and the 1953 march was a mile- 
long spectacle with all the usual high 
lights. It was estimated that 10,000 
people viewed the parade, and from 
ticket sales and other sources came net 
proceeds of $9,000, of which $5,000 has 
earmarked for the education of 
palsied children in a_ special school- 
room. The remainder of $4,000 will go 


been 


These children at a school for the 
deaf in Northampton, Mass., now have 
a TV set to help them practice lip 
reading and for entertainment. A 
gift of the Northampton Rotary Club, 
it is being presented by Rotarian 
J. K. Watrous to J. W. Bernstein, a 


member of a parents’ organization. 


toward financing the Club’s general ac- 
tivities in its work with crippled chil- 
dren and teen-age boys, and in promot- 
ing better rural-urban relations. 


The third avenue of 
the Object of Rotary 
Rotarians 
Community Service, and in its 
name is performed a wide variety of 
activities. In SALEM, N. J., for example, 
the Rotary Club there recently contrib- 
uted $1,000 to its community’s ambu- 
ance fund. The was donated 
entirely by Club members. In DAL- 
ron, GA., the Rotary Club has long been 
active in promoting plans aimed at im- 
proving its community’s health, and 
toward this goal it recently bought an 
$11,000 X-ray unit for use by the local 
health department in its campaign 
against tuberculosis. The DALTon Club 
also has under way a project that will 
give the community a recreational area 
for underprivileged children. 

Opened not long ago in WINDsoR, ONT., 
wing of a hospital, 
in Room 232 the addition was a 
plaque stating that the furnishings in 
the four-bed ward were provided by the 
Rotary Club of Winpsor.... A _ local 
hospital in Warwick, VA., now has a 
solarium for convalescing patients, and 
the Rotary Club there helped to build it 
with a donation of $100. 

In TAIPEH, CHINA, the Rotary Club 
has sponsored for several years a free 
eye clinic and antitrachoma cam- 
paign. At a recent meeting of the Club’s 
Community Service Committee it was 
decided to continue both these projects 
on a more extensive scale. All fees were 
cancelled in the operation of the clinic, 


Down the Third 
Service Avenue 


is 


as 


know, 


money 


CANADA, Was a new 


and 32 of 


an 
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As MANY a high-school graduate 
will tell you, the business side of his 
community remained practically un- 
known to him until he began look- 
ing for a job. Then he found out 
about its offices and factories, its 
stores and public utilities. But this 
late introduction to business is being 
remedied in many Rotary communi- 
ties, and one of them is Townsville, 
Australia. 

Located in Queensland’s tropical 
north country, where temperatures 
often touch 100 degrees and the 
rainfall is heavy during January to 
March, the coastal community of 
Townsville has many _ industries: 
slaughtering houses, cement works, 
ice-cream plants, soap factories, and 
other industries. To its north and 
south along the coast are sugar-cane 
farms and sugar mills. School chil- 
dren know these business and indus- 
trial plants through a well-planned 
project of the Townsville Rotary 
Club. 


At the 


the end of March, when 





Take a Page from Townsville 


For many reasons — civic-conscious- 
ness, pride, career planning—school- 
age citizens should know their com- 
munity’s business and industrial make- 
up. The youth programs of Rotary 
Clubs recognize this. What an 
tralian Club is doing in this field is 
told below. Your Club could do it, too. 


Aus- 


weather is cooler and the rains have 
stopped, the Club begins a series of 
weekly business tours for children 
of the community that last until 
mid-September. With the codperation 
of jocal headmasters, it arranges to 
take 15 to students to different 
industries each week. If 25 go along 
the Club divides them into groups of 
five and puts a Rotarian in charge of 
each. Members for 
the children at the schoo! and return 
them about midday. 

In addition to these weekly 
the Townsville Club arranges an an- 
nual trip to a sugar-producing dis- 
trict for some 90 children from three 
schools. It usually involves an 80- or 
90-mile train ride, and the Club 
meets the cost of the trip and 15 
Rotarians go with the students. After 
these trips and the weekly tours, the 
Townsville Rotary Club soon learns 
how much they mean to the students 
from that in effect, 
“Thanks very much. I learned a lot 
and hope to go again soon.” 


25 


so assigned call 


tours, 


letters say, 








obtain an 
preven- 


and efforts were begun to 
educational film on trachoma 
tion for wide exhibition on the island. 

When the Rotary Club of Truro, 
N. S., CANADA, set up its budget for the 
year, the Community Service portion of 
it included the following expenditures: 
$2,000 for crippled children, $500 for its 
school program, $250 for a milk fund, 
$100 for a clinic, and $150 for a youth 
program for better citizenship. 
is 


25th Year for January silver- 
anniversary month 


17 More Clubs 
for 17 Rotary Clubs 


whose charter year goes back to 1929. 
Congratulations to them! They are: 
Lloydminster, Sask., Canada; Aguascali- 
entes, Mexico; Middleport, Ohio; Lewes, 
Del.; Honeoye Falls, N. Y.; Rio Grande, 
Brazil; Pelotas, Brazil; Chur, Switzer- 
land; Liberty, N. C.; Milton-Freewater, 
Oreg.; Elroy, Wis.; Santa Ana, Salva- 
dor; Cali, Colombia; Dartford, Eng- 
land; Gibsonville, N. C.; Croton-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.; Sugarcreek, Ohio. 

An upcoming event in Scotia, N. Y., 
that is being eagerly awaited and care- 
fully planned is the Rotary Club’s 25th 
year of service. Early arrangements Call 
for the Club’s charter President to 
honored, along with ail active charte1 


be 


members, Past Presidents, the 
dent of 
others. Pencilled in 
speaker is Halsey B 
INGDALE, N,. Y., First 
Rotary International. 

When the Rotary Club 
FORD, VT., marked its silver 


recently, it did in the 


as the 
Knapp, of Far 
Vice-President 


of 


so presence 


Presi- 
Scotia’s sponsoring Club, and 
featured 


M- 
of 


WALLING- 
anniversary 


of 


some neighboring Rotarians from Bran- 


DON, Who were there to say 
tions and many more.” 

Rotary has 
14 more 
ties In many 


14 New Clubs 
in Rotary World 


of the world since 
of new Clubs. They 
sponsors in parentheses): 
Oahu (Honolulu), Hawaii; 


are (with 


Santo 


“congratula- 


entered 
communl- 
parts 
ast month's listing 
their 
Windward 
An- 


gelo (Ijui), Brazil; Wynnum and Man- 
ly (South Brisbane), Australia; Pyynikki 


(Tampere-Tammerfors), 


Finland; F 


"G. 


camp (Le Havre), France; Bedminster, 


England; Alavus 
Tecate (Ensenada), 
guary (Maringa), 


(Lapua), 
Mexico; 
Brazil; 


Finland; 
Manda- 
Kumagaya 


(Tokyo and Kawagoe), Japan; Bell Gar- 


dens (South Gate), Calif.; 


‘learwater 


Beach (Clearwater), Fla.; Stanton (Big 


Spring), Tex.; Union City 


Mich. 
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Rotary Runs in the Family 


Here are 37 fathers and their 41 sons 


who proudly share in Rotary’s service. 


(1-2) Clifford A. and Arthur H. Ives, Minneapolis, Minn.; (3-4) 
Elijah M. and Myers Hicks, Florence, S. C.; (5-6) Charles and War- 
ren Deming, (7-8) Daniel and Kent Gale, (9-10) Clarence A. and C. 
Albert Griffith, Jr.—all of Huntington, N. Y.; (11-13) T. L., Paul HL, 
and T. L. Chamberlain, Jr., (14-15) J. B. and J. B. Howell, Jr., 
(16-17) J. E. and Keith Lukens, (18-19) W. A. and J. K. Reynolds— 
all of Auburn, Calif.; (20-21) Frank and Leo Seibel, (22-23) Fred 
and James Chalfant—all of Brownsville, Pa.; (24-25) E. Gilbert and 
Gilbert R. Gaven, Hawthorne, Calif. 

(26-27) James S. and James F. Hall, (28-29) Warren B. and Charles 
W. Kerr, (30-31) Herbert H. and Herbert H. McCampbell, Jr., (32- 
33) Robert F. and Robert F. Patterson, Jr., (34-35) James E. and 
Charles E. Thompson, (36-37) William and E. Mitchell Whaley—all 
of Knoxville, Tenn.; (38-39) Lynn and Lynn Sheeley, Jr., Morris- 
town, Tenn.; (40-41) Carlisle W. and W. T. Evans, (42-43) B. L. and 
Charles L. Sadler—all of Harriman, Tenn.; (44-45) Fred W. and 
George E. Keller, (46-47) James R. and Burton L. Walker—all of 
South Bend, Ind.; (48-49) Leo A. and Ralph Simon, Vincennes, Ind.; 
(50-51) Clarence T. and T. Jackson Case, St. Louis, Mo.; (52-53) 
Robert W. H. and Fred P. Davis, Newport, Vt. 

(54-55) George A. and George G. Bailey, (56-57) Charles E. and 
Charles E. Bates, Jr., (58-59) John and Herbert Dieckmann, (60-61) 
Ivan and R. Allan Fawcett, (62-63) Russell B. and Thomas A. Good- 
win, (64-65) William F. and Mark H. Kennedy, (66-67) Howard E. 
and Robert E. Nay—all of Wheeling, W. Va.; (68-70) C. W., George 
L., and Charles W. Lemon, Jr., (71-73) Houston B., W. John, and 
Houston B. Moore, Jr., (74-76) Samuel G., Edward, and Munir Yarid 
—all of Lewisburg, Va.; (77-78) J. L. P. Roche, Madras, India, and 
J. M. B. Roche, Tuticorin, India. 


5) Gladser; (38-39) McKinley; (44-45) DeGroff; (50-51) St. Louis Post Dispatch; 
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52-53) Page; (76) McCroby 
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PERSONALIA 


‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records. 


. 
N EIGHBORS. Broadalbin, N. Y., is 
probably the only community in the 
world in which Rotary Club Presi- 
dents live across the street from each 
other. They are Henry C. LEy, President 
of the Rotary Club of Amsterdam, N. Y., 
and CHARLEs W. P President of the 
Rotary Club of Broadalbin. When Ro- 
\RIAN LEY, mber of the Amster- 
am Rotary C helped organize a 
Rotary Club in Broadalbin, a suburb 
of Amsterdam ten away, he was 
so struck by the attractive village that 
he moved there, commutes to his 
business the Am- 
Evening ROTARIAN 
a Broadalbin banker. 


two 


ARIS, 


as a me 


ub 
miles 
now 


manager of 
Recorder. 


office as 
sterdam 
PARIS is 
Mrs. HARRIET BOWMAN, 
BOWMAN, a Hayward, 
three weeks in 
her hole-in-one on 
Then ROTARIAN 
and sank his 
in the family 
BOWMAN made 
while ROTARIAN 
from tee to cup was 123 


Tee for Two. 
fe of R 
Calif., 


vhich 


EGINALD 
Rotarian, had 
to glory ove! 
golf 
turned 


ne ocal course. 
around 
even 
MRs. 


vards 


Bow MAN 
nole-in-one, so alls 
except that 
over 150 
Bow MAN'S drive 


again 


ards. 


Not long ago in the 
Post you read about 
Charlotte, N. C., Ro- 
of sending greet- 


Greeter Greeted. 
Hitching 

F. JONES, a 
and 


Hobby 
FRANK 


tarian, his hobby 


ing cards to his extensive list of friends, 
even strangers—on 
anniversary or impor- 
Recently his fellow Ro- 
had often been recipi- 
his thoughtfulness, turned the 
him—and sent him and Mrs. 
inscribed with more 
The occasion? Their 
wedding anniversary. 


acquaintances- 
an appropriate 
tant occasion. 
tarians, 
ents of 
tables on 
JONES a 
than 200 
48th 


-yes, 


who so 


“card” 
names. 


When FRED FRY was chosen 
Arms of his Rotary Club in 
Grove, Calif., he thought 
should have suitable 
accoutrements. So did 
the Club President, 
RALPH E. MAXWELL, 
who accommodatingly 
sat down and wrote 
to the Rotary Club of 
London, England, ask- 
ing if an English po- 
liceman’s helmet 
supplied. 
ater came 


‘Bobby. 
Sergeant at 


Pacific he 


could be 
Some days 
a reply — from 

CHARLES LEECH, a member of the Rotary 
Club of London and head of a detective 
bureau. He was, he said, sending his 
own helmet, which he had worn during 
his 40 years on the force assigned to the 
Westminster beat, which included 
Buckingham Palace. So now SERGEANT 


Photo: Ken 


Young in spirit though old in years 
are (left to right) W. J. Adler, 87; T. 
W. Bradbury, 91; and P. L. Naismith, 
87—all active Rotarians in Victoria, 
B. C., Canada. Together they have 
given 75 years’ service to Rotary. 
hat that has 
ub keeps in 


AT ARMS FRy 
watched history—and the ( 
order. 


wears a 


big day in the 
lives of the C. H. MITCHELLS, of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. On that date C. H. Mircn- 
ELL became President of the Rotary 
Club of Council Bluffs—and on that 
same day he became a father. Though 
these two events happened many years 
ago, they not forgotten.. In 
fact, the bright- 
ened last July 1 when born on 
the day his father Rotary 
Club President mem- 
ber of the totary Club of 
sluffs. Now both C. H. MITCHELL, Sr., 
and C. H. MITCHELL, JR., proclaim July 1 
one of the letter days in 
their lives 


July 1 is a 


Big Day. 


peen 
them 
the 


became a 


have 
memory of was 
son 
was inducted as a 
Council 


reddest red- 


Sr., a Floy- 
is a practical busi- 
. and who 
visions 


\ isionary. J. M. WILLSON, 
dada, Tex., Rotarian, 


nessman who sees visions 


is willing to finance those 





‘ 
SEVERAL centuries of Rotary ex- 
perience are represented in this photo 
of participants in a recent conference 
of Executive Secretaries of Rotary 
Clubs in the Chicago Offices of Rotary 
International. The 15 gathered for a 
two-day exchange of information and 
ideas on the operations of Rotary Clubs 
in the 100 membership 


ove! class. 





The Clubs they serve paid their ways. 

Sitting (left to right) are: C. Ed. 
Todd, Columbus, Ohio; Marie C. Cody, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Mary M. Lahiff, Seattle, 
Wash.; Ella Clark, New York, N. Y.; 
Helen Bland, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dan C. 
Paxton, St. Louis, Mo.; and Frank 
Honicker, Philadelphia, Pa. Standing: 
Wesley J. Towne, Denver, Colo.; G. 


Calif.; 


George R. 


Angeles, 
Chi ago, 
Ohio; 


McA Los 
Charles 
Ill.; Fred R. 
Elmer T. Cummins, 
Wilbur T. Gruber, 
Ray S. Loftus, 
Kinsman, 


lister, 
A. Schmitt, 
Sowers, C] land 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Toledo, Ohio; Nic G 
Toronto, Ont., Canada; and 
Means, Secretary of Rotary 
International] 


Russell 


eve 
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Francisco Bee 


- 
Photo: Sat 


Doing a bit of reminiscing as Rotar- 
ians of Sacramento, Calif., commemor- 
ate 40 years of service are Henry A. 
Sleeper (left), Sacramento Club Presi- 
dent; H. J. Brunnier, President of 
the San Francisco Rotary Club when 
the Sacramento Club was organized 
and Rotary’s international President in 
1952-53; Edwin D. Witter, of Sacramen- 
to, Governor of Rotary District 164. 


through perpetual endowment funds in 
educational institutions. In 1946 he set 
up such funds for three Texas colleges, 
one a State college and the other two 
denominational Since then 
three other institutions have received 
similar gifts. All are used to provide a 
series of lectures on the theme of sci- 
ence or technology and religion. Ro- 
TARIAN WILLSON, a former president of 
the West Texas Chamber of Commerc: 
and a Past District Governor of 
International, felt the need for integra- 
tion of religion and science in the minds 
of forthcoming leaders, and chose this 
method to further his idea. Results? He 
and Mrs. WILLSON are planning to place 
foundations in the colleges of four ad- 
ditional States and “by some means en- 
courage other laymen to. establish 
similar endowments.” 


schools. 


totary 


Rotarian Honors. FRepD C. Morse, of 
Austin, Tex., has been awarded a nation- 
al certificate by the 
Freedoms Foundation 
“in recognition for out- 
standing achievement 
in bringing about a 
better understanding 
of the American way 
of life during 1952.” 
This is the second time 
his writings have won 
recognition from the 
Foundation. . JOHN 
F. LATCHAM, adminis- 
trator of Trumbull Memorial Hospital 
in Warren, Ohio, has been made a fel- 
low of the American College of Hospital 
Administrators. LAWSON, of 
Shelbyville, Ky., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Society for Crip- 
pled Children. Louis T. McKim, of 
Melville, Sask., Canada, has been cho- 
sen chairman of the board of Ducks Un- 
limited (Canada). JOHN Dopson, of 
Monticello, Ark., has been cited by the 
National County Agents Association for 
“distinguished, long, and faithful serv- 
ice to farm people.” BorGe ROsInG, 


Latcham 


BRIGGS 
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President of the Rotary Club of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., has been given the 
Knight’s Cross, First Class, of the Order 
of Dannebrog by Denmark in recogni- 
tion of his services in furthering U.S.A.- 
Danish goodwill and understanding. Hé 
also holds the Danish Medal of Libera- 
tion. 


Traditional. Being President of the 
Rotary Club of Susanville, Calif., just 
seems to come “natcherly” for a Capy 
The third of the Capy line, DonaLp P 
Capy, is now serving a term as Club 
President. His father, L. R. Capy, and 
his grandfather, Frank P. Capy—both 
now deceased—served in the same ca- 
pacity some years back. Susanville Rotar- 
ians often ask themselves if they haven’t 
a Rotary Presidential record of sorts. 


Test. The Four-Way Test has had 
many applications, but now, reports 
RoBertT C. STANFILL, President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Haddon Heights, N. J., it 
is being used by the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration to help expose 
quackery and misbranding. Chief of the 
Philadelphia District of the FDA, Rorar- 
IAN STANFILL helped develop an _ hour- 
long radio show recently devoted to 
medical quackery. “Is it the truth?” ex 
posed many claims right at the start 
“Is it fair to all concerned?” opened 
trains of thought about the effects of 
abelling. “Will it build goodwill 
by living up to its claims? “Will it be 
beneficial to all concerned .. .” in ac- 
cordance with its reputed properties? 
Misbranding, mislabelling, and medical 
quackery, ROTARIAN STANFILL and _ his 
associates have found, do not meet the 
Four-Way Test. 


New Start. Your scribe was in inadver 
tent, but inexcusable, error in these 
columns of the November when 
he noted that JoHN H. BootH was retir- 
ing after serving as Secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Camden, N. J., for 35 
years. The testimonial dinner at which 
he was an honored guest served to start 
him on a second 35 years of service, and 
did not, as the item indicated, terminate 
his long career as Camden’s valued 
Secretary. 


issue 


Educator. GEORGE T. MILLER, a membet 
of the Rotary Club of Mechanicsburg, 
Pa., received a grant under the Smith- 
Mundt Act at the invitation of the Uni- 
versity of Havana to teach in-service 
Cuban teachers in Summer school. 
and he did his job so well that he was 
invited to become the first lecturer 
opening the new auditorium at the U. S. 
Embassy in Havana. 


Underwritten. LouIs A. WALKER, a mem 
ber of the Rotary Club of Rockland, 
Me., recently received a diploma from 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers — which meant he had passed 
stiff examinations in economics, govern- 
ment, sociology, inheritance taxation, 
commercial and insurance law, the law 
of wills and trusts and estates, corpora- 
tion finance, banking and credit, and 
investments. Passing all these gives him 


the right to add “CLU”—chartered life 
underwriter—to his name. Other men— 
many other men—you say, have done 
as much. Yes, but ROTARIAN WALKER has 
proved that a man’s never too old to 
learn. He is, you see, 78 years of age 


Half Century. Fifty years ago in the 
city of Minneapolis, Minn., a young man 
by the name of J. H. MITCHELL entered 
the advertising 
“game,” as it is some- 
times loosely called. 
The door through 
which he entered was 
marked “advertising 
agency,” and as _ its 
president he guided it 
down through the 
years. Recently five 
decades of service to 
the industrial and 
business firms of the 
Minnesota metropolis were concluded 
by J. H. MITCHELL, who in 1910 had be- 
come a charter member of the Rotary 
Club of Minneapolis, and the men who 
had been served so well thought it high 
time he was honored. They did—and 
publicly acclaimed his character and 
his contribution to his community. 


Mitchell 


Memory Helper. There’s no end to the 
service a Rotary Club publication can 
render to its readers. Take The Weekly 
Spokesman of the Rotary Club of Truro, 
N. S., Canada, as today’s example. If a 
member of the Club wishes to leave his 
name and various anniversary dates in 
which he is vitally interested with the 
Spokesman editor, the latter will notify 
the former of birthdays, wedding anni- 
versaries, when Rotary dues are due, 
the date of the next income-tax payment, 
etc. And for this (often!) lifesaving in- 
formation there’s no charge! 


Different. Any husband can bring can- 
dy or flowers to his wife on a wedding 
anniversary, reasoned ELMER H. MATEAs, 
an E! Monte, Calif., Rotarian. Why not 
be different? He was: he presented Mrs. 
MATEAS,'on their 20th wedding anniver- 
sary recently, a two-foot gold trophy in- 


scribed “Service above Self—1933-53.” 


Photo: Riley 


Fifty years have they been married: 
Rotarian and Mrs. Scott Leavitt, of 
Newberg, Oreg. Rotarian Leavitt is a 
Past Governor of Rotary International. 
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20th Century McGuffey 


[Continued from page 30] 


the other Hollywood companies out of 
The 
kind of motion pic- 


educational-film educational 
film 


ture to 


WOrk. 
was a unique 


them: a film where the story 


could not, for example, telescope his- 
tory in the interest of drama. The rate 
if return on a given production usually 
had to be spread over ten years—and it 
wasn’t very high then. 

Withdrawal of Hollywood left two ma- 
jor companies in the field — Teaching 
Film Custodians and Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., a Western Electric sub- 
sidiary formed to market sound equip- 
ment but which had gone into film pro- 
duction for schools. They were joined 
in 1940 by the 
Coronet Instructional Films, which pro- 


duced the first color film for schools as 


third major company, 


well as the first lip-synchronized produc- 
tions. ERPI became Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., in 1943 as a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the book company. 
After World War II, 


entered the field, until today there are 


other companies 
more than 200 firms producing educa- 


tional motion pictures. 


These companies, it should be noted, 
are specialists in the preduction of edu- 
they do not, for the most 

industrial 
is that the 
well 


cational films: 


part, produce the so-called 


film The distinction here 


film, no matter how 


advertises its sponsor, while the 


industrial 
made, 
educational film purposes to impart un- 


biased knowledge in close coérdination 
with the teaching curriculum. The in- 
dustrial film, essentially, takes a point 
of view and frequent \ suppresses mate- 
that With 


can be, and are, 


rial unfavorable to view. 
caution, however, these 
used in schools, one big reason being 
contained in that magic word “free.” 

Be that as it may, both types of film 
have With the 
widening of the school curriculum there 


widening in the ap- 


shown constant growth. 


has come a steady 
plication of educational productions. Be- 
ginning at the high-school level they 
have crept downward to the elementary 
grades and upward through colleges and 
into adult-education work. Today, for 
example, they are being used to teach 
first-grade reading, high-school voca- 
tional guidance, college political science, 
and adult discussion techniques. They 
are imparting new ability in abstract 
reasoning 

One little girl, for example, laboriously 
spelling out “I-am-a-cat” below a pic- 


ture of same in her primary reader, 
looked up seriously at her teacher and 
Her teacher 


literal- 


said, “But I'm not a cat.” 


now has film to overcome such 


minded inability to extract meaning 


from a printed page. A vocational-guid- 
ance teacher has film available to show 
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rather than tell high-school students 
how they should behave during a job in- 
terview. Colleges have available a series 
of films juxtaposing historical cause 
with modern effect for maximum learn- 
ing. Adult study groups have films be- 
longing to the group and on discussion 
techniques. 

Along with this wider application has 
come a steady growth in the economics 
of the industry, most of which centers 
in the United States. The British In- 
formation Service, the National Film 
Board of Canada, and various producers 
in other countries make their own films 
or distribute 
companies like the J. 


from commercial 
Arthur Rank or- 
ganization, Gaumont-British, and others. 


films 


No quantitative use comparison is pos- 
varied condi- 


tions of literacy and education. There is 


sible because of widely 
a substantial United States export busi- 


ness, largely to English-speaking na- 
tions, although sound tracks are trans- 
lated into virtually every language from 
Arabic to Zulu. 

like Coronet EBF see 
their greatest foreign-market potentials 


in Latin America and Asia, 


Producers and 
where the 
need for fundamental education is over- 
whelming and where teachers are apt 
to be in short supply. Dollar shortages 
—the same thing that has plagued world 
trade 

al film 
also enter. 


In the domestic United States the au- 


have also hampered internation- 


usage. Political considerations 


dio-visual industry has shown a marked 
growth since V-J Day. In 1945 the an- 
nual gross income of film producers was 
1952 


had jumped to about 20 million dollars, 


about 3 million dollars. In this 


including slides, motion pictures, film 


strips, and the like. Equipment such as 
and so on had 


projectors, screens, 


jumped to about 30 million dollars, for 
total of 


Prospects are hopeful. 


an industry 50 million dollars. 
There are an 
United 
210,000 


79,000 


schools—and 


estimated 
States 
schools. Probably less than one-third of 


projectors in 
there are 


the United States schools have the basic 
equipment necessary for audio-visual 
education. 

Of other countries, Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, and Britain probably have the 
best distribution of equipment. In Latin 
America the 
with Brazil probably 
tinent. 
truly great efforts and is credited with 


situation is very spotty, 
leading the con- 


In the Far East, India is making 


at least equalling United States produc- 
tion of film. Again, quantitative com- 
parisons are dangerous and misleading 
since the problems to be solved educa- 
tionally are so very different. 
Nevertheless, audio-visual education 
world-wide is an expanding movement. 
Wesley C. 
four-year study of film usage in Nebras- 


Meierhenry summarizes a 


ka public schools thus: “Many more mo- 


tion pictures will be used than is now 


the case, in all subjects and at all levels 

The 
skillfully 
will be shown under 


of education. motion pictures 


will be more produced (and) 
conditions designed 
to produce maximum learning.” 
Today, far too few students are reg 
ularly exposed to good audio-visual ed- 
ucation. Educational authorities estimate 
that about 10 
breaking 32 million 
in the U.S.A. is 


good audio-visual work, and the percent- 


percent of the record- 


school enroliment 


regularly exposed to 
ages are lower in other nations 
more than that see 
in many 


Many 
films, of course, but 
cases the showing is on the 
basis of “now we'll see a movie and then 
get on with our work.” There have been 
cases reported of failure to turn on the 
sound. 

Meierhenry reported that about half 
the U. S. States lack 
vided by State audio-visual departments 


leadership pro- 


or State universities. Most of the major 
United States cities operate their own 
film scores of smaller 


libraries, and 


communities are starting them. This 


eTwereRreereee & 2 2 2 2 @ 


W HEN we teach a child to 
read, our primary aim is not to 
enable it to decipher a waybill 
or receipt, but to kindle its 
imagination, enlarge its vision, 
and open for it the avenues of 
knowledge. 


—CHarces W. Exviot 


American Educator 


1834-1926) 
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film-library arrangement operates as a 


distribution center just as does a the- 
atrical film exchange. 

Industry, too, is turning to the film, 
not only for job training, but for em- 
plovee communications and even recre- 
About 


programs, ranging from 


ation. 1,000 corporations operate 


film job train- 
ing to management communication. Pa- 
beginning to use 
45,000 


rochial schools are 


film. Protestant churches own 
projectors, Catholics another 27,000, pa- 
rochial schools not included. 

In essence, what has happened is that 
the 20th Century 
McGuffey reader. It 


lightened, and all-inclusive 


has discovered its 
is an enlarged, en- 
medium of 
order to 
pop- 
group 
19th Cen- 
the chil- 


communication, necessary in 
challenge a vastly changed school 
of the 


which attended schoo! in the 


ulation. Instead selected 
tury, today’s school houses all 
The 


revealing its 


dren of all the people. classroom 


film is steadily values in 


this context, although more basic re- 


search needs to be done on why and 


how films teach. It is a new tool for 


learning. 
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Start speaking a foreign language! While 
you're learning, discover the outstanding 
advantages of the Holt Spoken Language 
method—a really different method devel- 
oped by the great non-profit American 
Council of Learned Societies for the Armed 
Forces of America. 

Holt’s Spoken Language Course is the 
only course that gets you into the act im- 
nediately! Holt gives you the Pause with a 
Purpose ... the pause which gives you time 
to repeat and imitate the words, phrases, 
and sentences spoken by the native instruc- 
tor. You learn a foreign language precisely 
the way you learned English as a child 
by repeating what you hear spoken. You'll 
be amazed how simple and easy it is to 
learn with a Holt course! 


¥ 
Enclose 25¢ 
to cover 


SEND 
COUPON Baa 
TODAY! ond 


mailing 


Holt 
provides 
courses in 
21 different 
languages! 


| HENRY HOLT & CO. 


Dept. XN-1, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me the Holt sample record demon- 
strating actual conversations in (check record 
you wish to receive)... 


C French ] Spanish 


1 am enclosing 25 to cover cost of handling 
and mailing. No further obligation. 


| eee , 
Address 


| RE ..Zone 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


‘A Sad Commentary’ 

I. L. LLEWELLYN, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Vonroe, Virginia 

Why do men indulge in and 
stories of the “R.F.D.”’ (Rotten, Filthy, 
Dirty) type? Is it true that in doing so 
they the low their habit- 
ual thinking? It is written, “Out of the 
fullness of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth,” and, “As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” I cannot believe that 
this is the answer. Rather I choose to 
think that to begin one’s speech with a 


become 


jokes 


reveal level of 


joke seems to have 
If this be true, what 


morals of 


suggestive 
the expected thing. 
a sad commentary on the 
today! Or may it not be that the speak 
er, especially if he be a novice at public 
s under the compulsion of 
getting his eudi- 


speaking, feel 
“breaking the ice” or 
ence to laugh so as to make it easier for 
him to get the attention of his audience? 
I submit it were better he 
ata 
by an “R.F.D.” joke 


never laughed 
whose risibilities are stirred only 


The Common Man Counts 
J. C. DasGupta, Rotarian 

Hospital Administrato 

Hou rah, India 

In shaping the man 
human psychology counts most 
The cause of conflict—that is, the fee 
ng of separatism and rivalry 


feeling of 


policies of and 


nations, 


must be 
eplaced by the “oneness of 
the world” in the minds not only of the 


statesman, but also of the 
Unless the 


narrow 


common 
people common man Is edau- 
ated out of parochialism and 
himself a citizen 
into territories 


convenience, 


made to consider 
world divided 

administrative 
there does not appear to be any chance 
ultimately the 


ot one 
ony fol 
ot asting peace, fo! 


statesmen are recruited from and de- 
their strength from the 


From a Rotary Club address 


rive common 


man 


True Greatness Not Forgotten 
Mrs. ELeEny T. 
Wife of 
Voscow, 
World 

founded on 

igent 


STIMSON 
Rotarian 
Idaho 
peace, If it 
ethical 
understanding, not on 
power 
intellectua 
honesty 


Is to must be 


and on 


last, 
principles 
inte coer- 
and 
implies 
strength 
faith in and 
personality as such. We 
a world community by 
nation of the weak by 
physica strength and 
criteria for true greatness. 
crumbled to 


cion politics Collective se- 
prowess and 
and 


human 


curity 
spiritua love, 
others, respect for 
cannot create 
force or domi- 
the strong. Mere 
wealth 


Powerfu 


are not 
em- 
pires have pieces in the 
True great- 


nevel 


past, into oblivion 


passing 


ness of the people, however, 1s 


forgotten. And it is this greatness that 
helps to weld people together—a sincere 
understanding of each other and a gen- 
uine respect for another. In this 
lies the hope for a codperative and dem- 
ocratic world 


one 


Where Work Is a Pleasure 
WILLIAM SHUTTK 
High-School Student 
Warren, Ohio 
In Rotary there truth, 

loyalty, youth, and age mixed together, 

and respect for fellowmen. During my 
attendance at the Rotary Club I have 
and experienced all these quali- 

ties . - In this group, work is not a 

drudgery but a pleasure, a pleasure of 

seeing others become happy and joy- 
ful, to be lifted in mind and spirit. Why 
there not more of this kind of 
in the world? Why can’t we all 
be Rotarians? This doesn’t 
joining their Club, but doing as 
do, helping others, making some 
girl happy, showing that they 
are not forgotten.—F rom winner's essay 
in contest sponsored by the Rotary Club 
Ohio 


are service, 


seen 


are 
peopie 
necessarlly 
mean 
they 


boy o1 


of Warre n, 


Youngsters Need Help, Too 
J. O. MALL, M.D., Rotarian 
Physician and Surgeon 
Estes Park, 
If parents feel frustrated and insecure 


Colorado 


in our complicated society, it is easy to 
see that the need a lot of 
help, In this respect Rotary’s oppor- 
tunity for to our youth is ideal, 
he ped to 


youngsters 
too. 
service 
for if our youngsters can be 
into the kind of emotional 
that them student 
better 
and given a sound knowledge 
understanding of the child's 
look forward with 


grow ma- 


turity 


material, 


makes good 


prepared to make life 
decisions, 
and emo 


tional needs, we can 
more confidence to a future of mentally 
adults.—F'rom a Rotary District 


address 


healthy 
Conte 


reice 


‘Youth Would Respond 
SAMUEL SLATER, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

K ilgoorlie-Boulde r, Australia 

I am convinced that youth is looking 
honest interpretation of the 
meaning of life: the mystery of pain 
suffering; the problem of frustra- 
tion and maladjustment; the problem of 
the apparent injustices in the social and 
economic structure of the world; and 
that it is cynical regarding the genera 
apathy to 
native to the stupidly futile and idiotic 
modern warfare and whole 


for an 


and 


promote some serious alter- 
methods of 
ale butchery as the means to resolving 
the disputes and disagreements of man- 
kind 
I am even more convinced that yout 

would respond to the daring challenge 
of fellowship, friendliness, goodwill, tol 
erance, codperation, the brotherhood of 
and the solidarity of the human 
it could see these qualities 
sincere activity in the 
Christian church ance 
From 


man, 
if only 
with 


race 
operating 
fellowship of the 
its contemporary 
a Rotary District 34 Conference 


organizations.— 
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Taste That Word! 


[Continued from page 15] 


And she will try the tolerance of oth- 
rs less by wearing a dinner dress at 
the office or sweater and slacks at a 
tea than by careless grammar. 

Small wonder that vocational advi- 
sors counsel their clients to give as 

uch attention to what they say and 

yw they say it as to what they wear 
1d how they wear it! 

Physical blemishes that cannot be con- 

iled are usually a sore trial to those 

ho have them, yet they provided the 
owest percentage of avoidance reaction 

only 4.7 percent—in the subjects stud- 
ied by Dr. Cason. And the reaction was 
argely tempered by sympathy, rather 
than intensified by repugnance. 

Facial pimples, traditional bane of the 
idolescent, are less trying to the be- 
holder than one who brags about his 
incestors, or pays so little attention to 
what is said to him that he must con- 

tually ask, “What was that you said?” 

\ birthmark, conspicuous and inerad- 
icable, causes less discomfort in others 
than such silly questions as, “Is that 
you?” or, “Are you downtown, too?” 
Crossed eyes do not upset others as 

ich as the word “ain’t.” 

Being coaxed persistently to do some- 
thing we don’t want to do displeases us 
more than a missing front tooth in the 
dental equipment of the coaxer. A loud 
voice annoys more than do protruding 
front teeth, and if they are decayed they 

turb us less than having to listen to 
a nagger. 

Overlarge legs will make us less crit- 

of a woman than her incessant use 
of the word “swell”; if she tends to be 
bird-legged, she will cause less avoid- 
nee reaction than she can create by 
being ¢€ xcessively polite. 

The knowledge that all these physical 
mperfections may for the most part be 
lifficult or impossible to correct is small 
comfort to those who have them. Yet 
nany mar their lives by futile fretting 
about such things, while doing nothing 
about easily corrected habits of speech 
or social conduct far more detrimental 
to their status with those around them. 

While sympathy may moderate such 
antipathy as some physical defect in our 
appearance arouses in others, we might 
imagine that self-caused types of physi- 
cal unpleasantness which could easily 
be corrected would be deemed almost 
inexcusable. But Dr. Cason’s statistics 
show that here, also, what we say and 
how we say it are more annoying than, 
for example, onions on a_ person’s 
breath. This was much less annoying 
to the researcher’s human guinea pigs 
than hearing a woman swear. 

\ parent may win more disapproval 
by correcting his children in public 
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Service with a 

smile aboard the 

Flying Dutchman. 
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Tea time in Tokyo, 
24 hours later. 
“Thanks to your tip 
to go KLM, I had 
the flight of my life.” 
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Don't rely 
On reindeer 


Don't employ 


Just speed your 
Season's greetings 


very nicest way 


No matter what else 
you do...say 


Mery Christmas! 


by TELEGRAM 


Special ‘‘Santagrams” 


for the youngsters 


A Telegraphic Gift Money Order 
makes a perfect present for anyone. 


than by having a dirty face. A man’s 
untidy hair is sooner forgiven than a 
tendency to boastfulness, and a drift of 
dandruff across the shoulders of his 
blue-serge jacket will result in less cen- 
sure than telling others to shut up. 
Even body odor is scarcely more annoy- 
ing to others than the habit of chronic 
complaining. 

And so it goes. There may be those 
who don’t mind public criticism, or be- 
ing nagged at or told to shut up. But 
they are exceptions to the rule that, by 
and large, it is what we say and how 
we say it that influences others most 
toward finding us either acceptable or 
objectionable socially, in business, or in 
casual contacts. 


Apparently the most costly of all 
physical handicaps is a careless or an 
ignorant or unbridled tongue. 

Does a limited vocabulary excuse oul 
conversational blunders? By no means. 


Experts in Basic English maintain that 


we need command only about 1,000 words 


to make whatever we have to say un- 
derstandable. 
Yet, if 


vocabulary 


American, 
12.000 


you are a typical 


youl totals about 


words. If you have spent two years in 


college 


, your speaking vocabulary should 
contain another 2,000 words. A wizard 
Wilson 


may fluently use as many as 110,- 


with words, such as Woodrow 
000 of the 600,000 words to be found in 
the unabridged dictionaries. 

We understand far more words than 
we use, too. The average person can 
grasp the meaning of four times the 
number of words in his speaking vocab- 
ulary. This lop-sided ability with words 
makes us far better listeners than talk- 
ers, better at taking in than at giving 
out, Which explains why we can so eas- 
ily and often get in trouble if we fail 
to “taste” our words before we speak 


them. 


How I Remember Persia 


[Continued from page 17] 


attend college. No such possibility is 


open to your daughters. They can ex- 
pect only a life such as yours has been 
Now that you have been a woman of 
Persia, do you understand how far apart 
is my world of Persia from your world 
the Americas? How far apart, and 
vet how much closer together they must 
brought for all the world to find true 
under- 


e. The statesmen say they 


stand this, that the strong and weak 


must work together to overcome such 
conditions as you have experienced in 
a Persian village. 

However it may come about, people 
must be freed from constai . hunger and 


constant cold to know peace. One does 


Whether our vocabularies be great o1 
small, only a minor proportion of the 
words we know are irritating in them- 
even if we speak in a friendly 
and pleasant manner. But the few really 


selves, 


grating words or phrases that exist, es- 
pecially if used in a hostile, critical, or 
domineering way, can lead to social or 
business suicide. 

terms 


Yet even derogatory may be 


given a flattering connotation in the 
When old friends 


exclaim, “Why, Frank, 


right circumstances. 
meet, One may 
you old baboon!” and win a delighted 
grin from Frank. But unless you know 


Frank intimately also, don’t you try 
calling hima baboon; his reaction might 
be in keeping with the violent nature 
that makes the baboon one of the most 
dangerous of beasts. 

The mother who calls her baby a “lit- 
tle monkey” is saying that it is the most 
adorable of infants. You, however, may 
apply the same term to the child only 
at the risk of her undying dislike. 
Wister in The 


suled the technique of making the nor- 


Owen Virginian cap 


mally resented term palatable in the 


pee 


phrase, “When you call me that, smile 


But the safest of conversational tech- 
niques is to avoid all words or terms or 
phrases that can only be redeemed by 
close friendship or a disarming smile 

It is safer to be consistently kindly 
in your conversation than to risk mis- 
understanding for the sake of being 
thought a wit. And the first step toward 
increasing your conversational skill is 
Weed out 


discard the 


decreasing your vocabulary. 
the words and _ phrases, 
speech mannerisms the researches of Dr. 
Cason indicate are likely to stir avoid- 
ance reactions in a great many people 
better judg- 
ment of their possible effect on others. 


Use fewer words, with 
Play safe with phrases that build bridges 


rather than walls between people. 


not think warm thoughts about others 


when one is cold. One does not look 


without envy upon those who are well 
fed when one is hungry. 

Through the good offices of many Ro- 
tary Clubs in southern California I am 
VISA. Spelled 
means “Visiting International Students 


a member of out, this 
We are of many lands and 
VISA—of 
us today live together 


Association.” 


races and tongues in many 
worlds. All of 
happily in one small world on the Pa- 
Yet we shall in time return 
each of us to his own world in Europe, 
in Asia, in the Near East, in Africa 


I shall return to Persia, where there 


cific Coast. 


is a growing dream of better living and 
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ENVELOPES To Save 
| MolVEe Me] ole) amb) ol -1-1- mY -1a aia 
Help Prevent Mistakes! 


Rotary Foundation 
Contributions 


™ 
Since last month’s listing of Ro- 
tary Clubs that have contributed to 
the Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 23 ad- 
ditional Clubs had at press time be- 
come 100 percenters. This brought 
the total number of 100 percent 
Clubs to 3,304. As of November 13, 
$87,279 had been received since 
July 1, 1953. The latest contrib- 
utors (with numbers in parentheses 
indicating membership) are: 


AUSTRALIA 
Unley (51). 


UNITED STATES 
Northwest Waco, Tex. (21); 
Kane, Pa. (50); Andover, Ohio 
(21); Rising Sun, Ind. (18); Cory- 
don, Ind. (30); Princeton, Ind. 
(52); Plains, Pa. (37); LaSalle, Ill. 
(52); Bloomington, Ind. (89); Vir- 
ginia, Minn. (51); North Syracuse, 
N. Y. (85); Fair Lawn, N. J. (56); 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 
(93); Fulton, Ky. (34); North 
Branch, Mich. (17); Park Forest, 
Ill. (23); Gardiner, Me. (30); Jas- 
per, Ala. (44); Carmi, Ill. (59); 
Chickasha, Okla. (84); Parker, Pa. 

(27); Bloomsburg, Pa. (60). 











it is a dream that will not die. There is 
determination that it shall be made into 
is find- 
alarm 


reality—a determination which 
ing expression in ways that may 

Yet there is no need for 
puzziement. Just a little 
a little guidance, a little 
of the New World 


Oo! puzzie many 
ilarm or for 
understanding, 
help, 
all that is needed 
“What can I do to increase East-West 
people around me 
answer: 
sonal understand- 


from the people 


understanding?” the 

often ask. I always 
1. Seek greater pet 

ing yourself. 
) 


2. Encourage by 
and groups trying to 


word and example 


other individuals 


] 


help the “bach areas of the world. 


ward” 
Point Four programs. 
the UNESCO program 


3. Encourage 

4. Encourage 
for education. 

5. Lend support to international 
camps for 

6. Encourage the teaching of children 
worlds so that they will un- 
not seen, 


youths 


of fortunate 
worlds have 
them to act intelligently 


must finally 


derstand the they 


and to prepare 


in the whole world which 


become one world 


To that program, let me add a portion 


of a Persian praye! 


Our Universal Father, 

To whom all names are one, 

To whom the differing tongues are plain, 

We, Thy children from many nations, to- 
gether pray 


source, 
kindle our love 


Beloved Universal 

Open our hearts 
which is beautiful and good; 

Open our minds, that we escape 
restlessness that which is unworthy; 

Open our energies, to the serving of others 
through which we serve Thee; 

Open our souls, that we may 
even we are part of Thy Infinity. 

These things we pray 


1954 


for that 


in our 


Know that 
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PATENTED SAFETY TAB 
REINFORCES CLOSURE 
BUILT-IN COIN POCKET 


CARRIES SMALL CHANGE 
Saray 


| 
Eure ore” 
—522 F 
500! Southwest Ave. 
Minn.—129 North 2nd St. 


36, 
St. Louis 10, eon 
Minneapolis | 


Are Coins Your 
Mail Mite — 


Here’s an Envelope that Brings Small 
Change Back Safely —Increases Returns! 


When you ask customers to return small 
change by mail—do you make it easy and 
safe for them to do so? Here's an envelope 
specially designed for carrying coins and 
currency in complete safety. It incorporates 
Tension’s built-in coin pocket with safety tab 
to hold small change securely. 


Your prospects know this envelope is de- 
signed for mailing small change. They slip 
currency in it without hesitation—and trust it 
to the mails. This customer confidence brings 
you more returns. You run no risk of torn 
envelopes and lost remittances. Brings back 
paper money and checks, too! 


Write for a sample today! 


- “TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 


Des Moines 912 G venue 
Kansas City 8, Mo 19th & Poor pbell Sts 
Ft. Worth 12, Texas—5900 East Rosedale 


WILL YOU SMOKE MY 
NEW KIND OF PIPE 


By E. A. CAREY 


30 Days at My Risk? 


All I want is your name so I can write 
and tell you why I’m willing to send 
you my pipe for 30 days smoking with- 


out a cent of risk on your part. 


My new pipe is not a new model, not a new 
style, not a new gadget, not an improve- 
ment on old style pipes. It is the first 
ae in the world to use an ENTIRELY 

W PRINCIPLE for giving unadulter- 
ated pleasure to pipe smokers. 


I’ve been a pipe smoker for 30 years— 
always looking for the ideal pipe— buying 
all the disappointing gadgets — never 
finding a single, solitary pipe that would 
smoke hour after hour, day after day, 
without bitterness, bite, or sludge. 


With considerable doubt, I decided to work out 
something for myself. After months of experiment- 
ing and scores of disappointments, suddenly, almost 
by accident, I discovered how to harness four great 
natural laws to give me everything I wanted ina pipe. 
It didn’t require any ‘breaking in’. From the first 
puff it smoked cool—it smoked mild. It smoked right 
down to the last bit of tobacco without bite. It never 
has to be ‘‘rested’’. AND it never has to be 
cleaned! Yet it is utterly impossible for goo or 
sludge to reach your tongue, because my invention 
dissipates the goo as it forms! 

You might expect all this to require a complicated 
mechanical gadget, but when you see it, the most sur- 
prising thing will be that I've done all this in a pipe 


| that looks like any of the finest conventional pipes. 


The claims I could make for this new principle in 
tobacco enjoyment are so spectacular that no pipe 
smoker would believe them. So, since “seeing is 
believing’’, I also say ““Smoking is convincing"’ and 
1 want to send you one Carey pipe to smoke 30 days 
at my risk. At the end of that time, if you're willing 
to give up your Carey Pipe, simply break it to bits— 
and return it to me—the trial has cost you nothing. 


Please send me your name today. The coupon or a 
postal card will do. I'll send you absolutely free my 
complete trial offer so you can decide for yourself 
whether or not my pipe-smoking friends are right 
when they say the Carey Pipe is the greatest smok- 
ing invention ever patented. Send your name today. 
As one pipe smoker to another, I'll guarantee you 
the surprise of your life, FREE. Write E. A. Carey, 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 441, Chicago 40, Illinois 
le A. CAREY, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., l 

DEPT. 441, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 

Please send facts about the Carey Pipe. Then I will 
decide if 1 want to try it for 30 Days at YOUR RISK. 

Everything you eend is free. No salesman is to call. 








| 
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Service Emblems 
for those who deserve 


the 


Original designs — finest quality 


write for complete information 


Foro 


MANUFACTURING 


“NC 


JEWELERS 


32 W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


Just a few 
REPEAT USERS: 
Aluminum Co. 
of America 
Fansteel 
Metallurgical 
Corporation 
Halliburton 
Oil Well 
Cementing Co. 
Perfect Circle 
Corporation 
United States 
Rubber Co. 





NO NAILS-NO SCREWS 
Set it up without tools 


Learn all about this sturdy, 
easily erected, economical 
shelving for permanent rec- 
ord storage. 

Completely prefabricated of 
precision cut Ponderosa pine, 
with factory applied metal in- 
terlocking brackets. Measures 
76” x 42° x 24”. Each of six 
shelves are adjustable 1” up or 
down. 

Extension units lock to 
starter unit making infinite 
linear shelving or back-to-back 
island shelving. 

CLIP THIS AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
for details and the name of 
your local dealer. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 


720 S. Dearborn St. ¢ 


Chicago 5, Ill. 


Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2] 
of bread, a bottle of milk, or some of 
the hot-shot specials, but when she 
wanted to stock up, she went down to 
the markets she had confidence in. 
Fifty years ago when I started my 
first little (and I mean little) grocery 
store in Boulder, much 
smoked meat was being sold in larger 
pieces. I was buying smoked shoulders 
that cost approximately 7 
pound. I was selling for cash, and then 
not much grocery business was 
for cash, so I marked them out at 7 
cents a pound as a leader. A near-by 
competitor marked them out at 6% 
cents a pound, which was a little below 
cost. He would get in 200 or 300 pounds 
each week and would soon be out. I 
was then buying them in ton lots and 
getting them at one-fourth of a cent less 
than the smaller quantity. I kept them 
at 7 cents a pound, week in and week 
out, for many’ weeks. I won the fight 
and many customers and their con- 
fidence. 
All the 
out of season or out of style, perishables, 
or discontinued lines are not here neces- 
sarily debatable as to their propriety as 


Colorado, 


cents a 


done 


above presupposes that goods 


oss leaders. 


‘Make Them Welcome! 

Asks J. DOYNE Younc, Rotarian 

Clergyman 
Hill, North Carolina 

From time to time I read in THE Ro- 
rARIAN how Rotary Clubs help to make 
sons of Rotarians in the armed services 
feel at home in the areas in which they 

stationed by inviting them to Club 

visiting them at camps ol! 
From conversations with men 
ome on leave I know that this helps to 


Snow 


meetings o1 


tations 


eve homesickness. 
I be Rotarians near mili 

camps and naval bases can do much 
men and women from 
The main difficulty, as I see it, is 
to establish personal contact. 


ieve living 


these iway 
home 
Perhaps 
Club Secretary, or some member es 
pecially appointed for the job, could get 
from the parents of Rotarians the ad- 
of their daughters— 
send them to the Club nearest the 
np or base I believe that the Club 
uld be glad to carry on from there 
am sure that the Rotary Club of Snow 
H would if it were so located Let’s 
try to make them welcome! 


sons—Ol 


‘Loan Comments’ Interesting 


Says PAUL F,, BOURSCHEIDT 


Hospital Association Manage? 


Secretary, Rotary Club 
Peoria, Illinois 
We Rotarians of Peoria 
informative the 
on student loans and scholarships 
ch have Your Letters 
f wing the publication of the article 
by Fred H. Turner entitled Student 
Loan? No, Thanks! [THe Rotarian for 


September]. 


have found 


interesting and com- 
ments 


appeared in 


We ourselves have as one of our Club 
projects the granting of scholarships to 


worthy students at Bradley University 
so with us, at least, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. We've been 
with the results our scholar- 
ships have produced. Just this month 
we noted in Progress Thru Research, 
published quarterly by General Mills, 
Inc., an article entitled Bob K. Davis: 
A Case History. That’s our boy! Bob 
won a scholarship provided by our Club 
which paid his full tuition for his last 
three years at Bradley. From there he 
went to the University of Minnesota, 
from which he will receive his 
doctor of philosophy degree in organic 
chemistry, made possible as a result of 
study on a General Mills fellowship. 
The Power Thru Research article notes 
that Bob is “the sort that personnel di- 
rectors, while tussling with the scien- 
tific manpower shortage, dream about 
hiring.’ 

So in our 


Satisfied 


soon 


case we're satisfied to go 
with our scholarship program 
We think it pays out—for the Club and 
for the individual. Bob 
Exhibit A. 


along 


Davis is our 


Veeded: Scholarships AND Loans 

Thinks R. C. Beaty, Rotarian 

Dean of Men, University of Florida 

Gainesville, Florida 

Being responsible for the administra- 
tion of scholarships and loans at the 
University of Florida, handling more 
than 2,000 students a year, and involv- 
ing $300,000 or $400,000, I am interested 
in the question of student aid as dis- 
cussed in THE ROTARIAN for Septembe! 
by Fred H. Turner [Student Loan? No, 
Thanks !}. 

Many students who 
financial help do not 
want to retain their independence and 
feeling of self-sufficiency, but who in 
their ittle 
help to finish the job of schooling. They 
are perfectiy willing to make a 
iberal installment 
when they get out and get on the 


want and need 


want a gift, but 


junior or senior year need a 
sma 
ioan and repay on a 
basis 
job. Loan companies and banks do not 
want to fool with such small accounts 
At the 
organizations 


same time there are individuals 
that want to help 
like to perpetuate 
the memory of an individual or an or- 
fund which wil 
continue to help and grow. These 
people do not think that a gift is what 
the college students want and need so 
much as a chance to help themselves 
which a loan provides. 

At the 

be said for 


and 
students and would 
ganization by a loan 


Same 


same time there is a great dea 
more and larger scholar- 
because of re- 
and family and 
graduate study 


ship Many students 
sponsibilities of home 
the need for further 
which must pursue, do not 
and should not take on the 
bility of a debt in the loan 
It is either a cash scholarship or inte 
Also, there 
is the scholarship which is given as a 


they want 
responsl- 
form of a 
ruption of their schooling 
reward for high achievement in college 
This achievement in the college 
a gift in 
This 
high-grade col- 
tends to inspire many 


work 
courses can be recognized by 
the form of a 
type of 


cash scholarship 
recognition for 
lege work able 
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students to strive for records of excel- 
lence, 

Therefore, I contend that it is not 
either/or but both additional loan funds 
and scholarships that are needed in 
many institutions. This leads me to 
suggest that to determine what type of 
help a student should have demands 
counselling and advice on the part of 
individuals who understand the prob- 
financing an education. This 
decision should after a careful 
review of the student’s total needs and 
sources of support which may be avail- 
able to the student. 

Both the scholarship and the loan 
correctly administered may and do in- 
pire students after completing their col- 
ege education to return to the institu- 
tion, in the form of scholarship or loan 
funds, additional aid to needy and de- 
serving students. 


ems of 


come 


It's an Old Custom 

Notes HERBERT B. MULFORD 

Honorary Rotarian 

Wilmette, Illinois 

Having enjoyed the impressive 
ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
new Rotary International headquarters 
building in Evanston, Illinois [THE Ro- 
rARIAN for July], it occurs to me that 
Rotarians might be interested in know- 
ng of the antiquity of such ceremonies. 
The accompanying picture is of a 
sculptured bas relief on an Egyptian 
temple. It depicts a pharaoh of the 
first dynasty (about 3400 B.C.) accom- 
panied by his fan bearer, as with ritual 
he breaks ground for an ancient irri- 
gation canal. 

Subsequently, when Rotary Interna- 
tional officials formally lay the corner- 
stone for the new building, they will 
be following a custom so prevalent and 
so ancient that it supports many meta- 
phors in numerous languages com- 
pletely around the world. Cornerstones, 
foundation foundation de- 
posits (often figurines) were laid cere- 
moniously by rulers, priests, and cap- 
tains of industry as far back as 50 to 
60 centuries ago. Instance Darius, Sen- 


stones, or 


| 
A pharaoh breaks ground (see letter). 
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nacherib, Queen Hatshepsut, Jacob, 
Noah, and their ancestors. Such stones 
have been found in the most ancient 
temples, pyramids, palaces, and 
walls. The Bible is replete with refer- 
ences to them, including episodes of 
human sacrifice. Oddly, there is no 
formal popular history of these basi- 
cally religious ceremonies. 


‘Always 100 Percent’ 

Reports Davin Kirsy, Rotarian 

College Dean 

Princeton, West Virginia 

Like all other Rotary Clubs which 
reach the 100 percent level in their gifts 
to the Rotary Foundation, the Rotary 
Club of Princeton was formally recog- 
nized in THE RoTARIAN [see page 53 for 
most recent additions to the list]. That 
Was several years ago. We were glad to 
be in good company. Then new mem- 
bers were inducted, but we were satis- 
fied to rest on our 100 percent laurels. 
One day, however, a live member pro- 
posed that Princeton regain its perfect 
record. Accordingly, a drive was begun 
for a 100 percent contribution to the 
Foundation for the second time. To 
prevent a future lapse, the Club passed 
a resolution to collect $10 from each 
“baby Rotarian” at the time of induc- 
tion. Our Club will always be 100 per- 
cent! 


A ‘No’ to Allen’s ‘Yes’ 
From ROLAND V. MARSOLAIs, Rotarian 
Osteopath 
Melrose, Massachusetts 
In THE ROTARIAN for October, Forrest 


C. Allen says “Yes” to the question Set 
Up a ‘Czar’ for Intercollege Athletics? | 


Unfortunately he confuses the issue of 
scholarship control with some bribery 
incidents in basketball when there is 
no connection. 

I believe the athlete should get all 
he can—room, board, and tuition—with- 
out any investigation from any outside 
source provided he meets the require- 
ments of his college. 
any college or small group of colleges 
to dictate the social, racial, financial, or 
academic terms upon which another 
college may accept students? 

As long as colleges insist that they 
are primarily interested in education 
for only the brainy student, why not 
a czar to eliminate all colleges inter- 
ested in educating the masses and have 
higher education for only the select 
few? 

The only common. standard that 
should apply to athletics is amateurism. 
If an alumnus helps a nonrelated stu- 
dent through college, no one cares; if 
he is an athlete, clamor is aroused to 
brand him as a criminal of the lowest 
order. Why? 

Though it sounds silly, it is just as 
responsible to permit control by out- 
siders of all college finances, endow- 
ments, and other arrangements as to 
suggest a czar to scrutinize only the 
physical department. 

Finally, if the so-called “simon-pures” 
do not like the athletic arrangements 
of some other college, the solution is 
simple: don’t schedule them. 


city | 


New, successful, 
practical —all- 
metal SELECT-O- 
VEND offers 8 na- 
tionally-advertised 1c Gums and Candies 
. all wrapped, fresh, sanitary. Place 
some SELECT-O-VENDS around town, 
under your Club Emblem, watch those pen- 
nies become dollars! Your Club receives 
big profits. (EXAMPLE: 500 machines av- 
erage $5000 monthly—Club gets $500!) 
Local merchants and industrial plants al- 
ways glad to cooperate. SELECT-O-VENDS 
pay their way from start—while your Club 
collects a steady profit for years and years! 
(ATTENTION MEMBERS: Here's a chance 
to operate your own business, sponsored 
by your Club!) 


New SELECT-O-VEND 
Officers! Members! 


akes Money For Your 
y Day—WITH NO 


Get free details! CASH OUTLAY NEEDED! 


1.C.M. CORPORATION dep: 


Chicago 2, Ill 


105 No. Clark St. 





What right has | 





Rot MAY 28 to JUNE 6 


1954 PRE-CONVENTION 
CRUISE TO ALASKA 


SPECIALLY CHARTERED 


$.$. PRINCE GEORGE 


LUXURY LINER OF CANADIAN NATIONAL 
STEAMSHIPS 

For 

ROTARIANS 

THEIR FAMILIES 

and 

THEIR FRIENDS 

RATES from 

$275.00 





ALL EXPENSE 
PRE- and POST-CONVENTION TOUR 


Featuring 
@ JASPER NATIONAL PARK 
@ VANCOUVER and VICTORIA 
@ YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Write for descriptive folder and reservations 


Schilling Tours 


722 Second Ave. S. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Rotary Fellowship 
Trips to Seattle 


Rotary International meets in 
Seattle, Washington, June 6-10, 
1954. If you’re thinking of going, let 
us send you helpful Northern Pacific 
itineraries. Rates quoted from 
Chicago. 


], Fast, direct trip, daily departures. Top 
quality service on the faster North 
Coast Limited. Round trip, tax paid: 
$132.25 rail, $53.15 Pullman room. 


ESCORTED TOURS 


3 June 1-17. Yellowstone Park, Portland, 
Tacoma, Rainier Park, Seattle, Puget 
Sound Cruise, Victoria, Vancouver, 
Lake Louise, Banff, Canadian Rockies. 
$427.86 each person, two in a com- 
partment. 

May 29-June 15. Jasper Park, Inside 

* Passage Cruise, Ketchikan, Alaska, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle, Portland, 
Yellowstone Park. $440.72 each person, 
two in a compartment. 


, May 25-June 13. Complete Alaska trip. 
* Rotary charter of S.S. Prince George. 
Ask for special folder. 


Please order Rotary itineraries 1, 2, 3 or 4 
by number from M. M. Goodsill, General 
Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific Ry., 
St. Paul 1, Minn, 





WESTERN MILITARY 
ACADEMY | 


Faculty accepts great responsibility fo 
ces Carefully i rrated program 
colleges. Career analysis for upper 
12 BASIC col RSE R.0.T.¢ BY 
STRUCTORS Broad athletic and 
Boating, indoor pool. Horsemanship 
an. clas sses. 75th year. For your cops 
LIFE"’ and catalor. address 


Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Superintendent 
os. T-1, Alton, Iilinois (Near St. Louis) 














20 ons” 
FLORIDA 


Ocala and Marion County's 
location in the beautiful rolling 
hills and lake region of Florida 

mokes it an ideal place for those 
who want to remain active during 
retirement. Cool summers, mild 
winters and numerous cultural 
activities enhance the appeal of 
this retirement paradise. Beautiful 
18 hole golf course. Home of 

. Silver Springs and Rainbow 
: {= Springs. Bass-filled lakes challenge 
Fa those who long to drop a lazy 
line where fish are plentiful. 


2 


In addition, there is no state 
income tax nor inheritance tax. 
Consider these advantages and 
you'll make Ocala and Marion 

: County your “Kingdom of the Sun.” 


For free details write to Ocala 
and Marion County Chamber 
of Commerce, Zone 61 


OCALA, FLORIDA 


of 
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Arbitration—Growing Vine of Peace 


[Continued from page 14] 


century has been known to elapse in 
occasional court cases. 

There is consequent 
company spent some $25,000 and seven 
weeks of time in a suit only to get a 
hung jury plus a lot of undesirable pub- 
icity. Then the matter went to arbitra- 
tion. The decision came down privatels 
in a week. Total cost: $507. 


Another case involving the export of 


worm-eaten Uruguayan lamb skins to 
New York 


sulted in a settlement of $10,000 in favor 


Montreal via a broker re- 


of the Canadian fur dealer at a total 


cost of $100 to each side. 
What all this means is that a compli- 


cated and interdependent industrial 


world of specialization is building its 


own method of rather than 


litigation 
using systems designed for a simpler, 


igrarian society. This is without de- 


stroying the fabric of the existing court 


system, but rather by extending and 


specializing it. Arbitration is a develop- 


ment from the law of contract: the two 


parties contract to settle any dispute, 


existing or future, by what amounts to 


an umpire’s decision. Commonsense, ex- 


isting trade practices, and the equities 


of the situation are the basis of the con- 


tract, which sometimes spells out the 


conditions of arbitration. Courts gen- 


erally uphold most contracts because 


they have been entered advisedly as a 


matter of consent. Arbitral awards, be- 


cause they derive from contracts, have 


the effect of court decisions and, in fact, 


are so convertible merely by filing with 


the appropriate court of record. In in- 


ternational arbitration, filing is done 


with the respective court systems of the 
participants. 


Court filing constitutes the appeal 


right which is so much a part of the 


egal structure. Appeal begins at the 


point of court ruling—but it is note- 


vorthy (again the law of contract) that 
rarely have courts even entertained ap- 
peals from arbitration awards. The par- 
ties, by their contract, consented to the 
award 


Appellants must show prejudice, 
fraud on the 


Dlas, O1 part of the arbi- 


trator (which practically never have 


that he 
contract 


exceeded the 
Merits of his 


been shown), or 
terms of the 
iward are not appealable 


In other words, arbitration is essen- 


self-regulation; democratically it 


ks to avoid litigation through con 


t and equity rather than legality 
It is possible for businessmen today 
to arbitrate in almost any country in 
the world through such o1 
Arbitration 
the Canadian-American Commission, the 


Inter- 


ganizations as 
the American Association, 
American Commission, the Japan 


Commercial Arbitration Association, the 


economy One 


Chamber of Commerce, 


the London Court of Arbitration, and 


International 


many other similar groups in nearly 50 
countries. The U. S. Senate has ap- 


proved recently five new commercial 


treaties, all of which provide for the re- 
ciprocal enforcement of arbitration con- 
tracts and awards. 

The British Commonwealth countries 
New Zealand, and South 


depend heavily upon arbitra- 


of Australia, 
Africa all 
tion to preserve industrial and commer- 
cial peace. 


« 
But—and here is another of those im- 


portant “‘but’s’”—all this is on the level 


of private individuals settling their dis- 
When you 
area of intergovernmental relations, you 


putes privately enter the 
face an entirely different situation, one 
complicated by the absolute nature of 


government, even if Governments do 


use contractua! arbitration in dealing 
with suppliers, as does the United Na- 
tions. Governments, as sovereign enti- 
ties, can admit no superiors to whom 
If they do, they 


sovereign. 


they can give consent. 
no ionger are 


rrue, intergovernmental arbitration 


has a long and honorable history. One 


of the outstanding successful examples 
occurred between the U. S. and Britain 
iJabama claims 


States 


in the settlement of the 
after the U. S. War between the 
The Alabama was a commercial raidet 
British with the 


built by shipyards 


countenance of Victoria’s Government, 
which supported the belligerency of the 
Southern Confederacy. She and a sister 
the Florida, 


upon Northern shipping. 


A FTER the War, the 
damages from Britain; the case 
(1871) 
U. S&S: 


ship, were turned loose to 


prey 
U. S. claimed 
finally 
went to arbitration, where the 
won 15% million dollars in gold 
as payment. 
This, however, was an indemnity case 
facts of the 
hardly in doubt and where no vital na- 
For an ex- 


where the situation were 
tional interest was involved. 
ample of the faltering of arbitration in 
the areas of national sovereignty, con- 
sider the Tacna-Arica 
Peru. It began in 
1879 as a war over two disputed Prov- 


famous dispute 


between Chile and 


inces: four bloody years later the treaty 
of peace provided for an ultimate pleb- 
iscite to determine sovereignty over the 
territories. 

In 1892 the two nations began nego- 
tiating to hold this plebiscite; by 1922— 


30 years later —they asked the United 


States to arbitrate the plebiscite ques- 
tion—conditions, how to implement it, 
procedures, and the like. 

The arbitral award of President Cal- 
vin Coolidge called for the organization 
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of a commission to supervise the elec- 
tion. On June 14, 1926—four years later 


this commission decided it was unable Learn about Amazing New Office Space Stretcher 


to function because of national obsta- 


cles to its work. It was not until 1929— e 
or 50 years from the outbreak of the DOUBLE Seati Table Space 
original war—that the two countries set- ng and 
tled the dispute, not by arbitration, but : gj 4 
by the good offices of the United States at a Moment S$ Notice 
as a mediator. 
Yet the idea of intergovernmental ar- The new Clarin Tablet Arm Chair that Folds 
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countless smaller conflicts and even Foam rubber cushioning 
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the prospect of World War III. Why? FREE folder today! ; 
Arbitration worked in the Alabama ‘ — L- | 
ase, it failed in the Tacna-Arica dis- Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 18, ; : Ls 
Nites 4640 Harrison St., ' . 
pute. Tentative efforts to arbitrate Sara- a 3 wh” 
Chicago 44, Illinois 
jevo or Pear! Harbor weren't even con- 


a method of settling intergovernmental 
disputes—but during the period cover- 
ng the treaties listed above (or 1900 to 
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sidered. Again, why? 
oan There is a Clarin Steel Fee iret for. oneal every need. 
| HE answer goes back to the question New FREE Cata log of « q 


of consent, vital in any arbitration pro- ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 


ceeding, and to the enforceability of any 











award. Intergovernmental relations are 





between sovereign equals, neither of 
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ind without the upholding courts, the 





entire system of arbitration collapses. 


Nonetheless, as the vine of arbitration Mail Order ‘‘SPECIAL“’ for Rotarians Only! 


grows around the world in commer- 
cat and iabor matters ts possible that | DAY=NITE CAR PROTECTOR EMBLEM SET 
the “will to peaceful settlement” may GLEAMING GLOWING GLITTERING! 


force Governments to relinquish the bit 








, oe 
of sovereignty necessary to make arbi- 


Tope "| PROUDLY TELL THE 


Or, as William L. Batt, former U. S. 


War Production Board Chairman, told WORLD THERE’S A 


the 1949 Rotary Convention: “Never in 
all the world’s history was there a 
clearer or more urgent need for men 


to seek to eliminate controversy from AHEAD 


their lives. ... As the circle widens to : ; WEATHERPROOF 
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A Manufacturers’ Excise Tax for the U.S.A.? 


Yes!—Says Noah M. Mason 


[Continued from page 26] 


he total tax burden, regardless of in- 


come. It can be pictured by placing two 
triangles together to form a square, in 
the 
complements the graduated income tax 


which manufacturers’ excise tax 


to form a stable, well-balanced, and 
equitable tax system. 

Under the present graduated income 
tax, the taxpayer at the top of the in- 
come bracket pays in taxes 92 cents out 
the 


income 


lar of his income, while 
the the 
bracket pays no income tax at all 


of every dol 
taxpayer at bottom of 
Unde 
proposed flat manufacturers’ excist 

the person at the top, who pays the 
ost income tax, would pay a sales tax 

very 


sma 


part of his total income, 


with the 


the person at the bottom 


income, who pays little or no in- 


would pay an excise tax u} 
of his total income 
pend every dollar he 
family. The combi 
however, wo 
t time a step towa 
1 many of us 
ing. 
ief criticism advanced in cor 
vith a 


that 


general manufacture! 
the tax is pyramided 
nufactured article passes from 


manufacturer to another, and again 


n it passes to the wholesaler and to 
When the 


therefore, the _ price 


retaliel article reaches 


consumer, 
ed reflects the séveral “mark-ups”’ 
the original tax. 
miding between manufacturers 
ind should be prevented by a manu- 
facturers’ license system. That is an easy 
ind effective method of preventing pyra- 
niding 


between manutacturers A li- 


censing system for manufacturers was 
included in the 1932 Manufacturers’ Ex- 


Bill, 


Congressman 


ise Tax introduced and sponsored 


Henry Rainey of Illi- 
nois and John 
Nance 


lefeated by 


supported by Speaker 


Garner of Texas. (That bill was 
the House.) 

The amount of pyramiding that occurs 
when the manufactured article passes to 
the wholesaler and again to the retaile 
depends to a very large extent upon the 
degree of competition that exists at the 
time. If a “buyers’ market” exists as it 


aoe today 


, there can be very littie pyra 


miding. If a “sellers’ market” prevails, 


as it did during the war years—when 
onsumer goods were scarce—then pyra- 
But the 


possibility of pyramiding is just as true 


iding can and does take place 


in connection with the hodge-podge, in- 
equitable excise taxes now on the books 
[It took place during the war in connec- 
then, but it 
eliminated 


with our excise taxes 


tion 


now practically because 


we have passed into a “buyers’ market,” 
and active competition is again an im- 
portant factor in the price of goods when 
sold to the consumer. Pyramiding is 
threat 
manufacturers’ excise tax than 
It Is today 


therefore no more of a under a 
general 
under our present system of 
fact, it 


nearly so great a threat, because a 


selective excise taxes. In would 
not be 
licensing system set up for manufactur- 
the 
pyramiding as between manufacturers 

Anothe1 


ers would eliminate possibility of 


argument advanced against a 


manufacturers’ excise tax is that it re 


duces purchasing power and therefore 


reduce the demand for This is 


goods 


not so. The process of taxing and public 


basically one of transferring 


spenaing 
I 


purchasing power or dollars from the 


private spender to the public spender. 


The dollar is the same whether it is in 
the hands of the 


of the 


private citizen or In the 
Government. Its purchas 
market place 1 
gument Is not 
one 
pertinent 


question In connection 


ubject of a general sales tax is 


“What « 


Federal tax 


onstitutes a we balanced, equit 


9" 


system: 


abie 


England gets 50 percent of her tota 


Government revenue from excise (sales) 
Canada gets 36 


taxes percent of he 


total revenue from excise taxes. The 
United States gets only 14 percent of het 
total revenue from excise taxes, depend 
ing upon income taxes—corporation and 
individuals—for 86 percent of her reve- 
nue. The U.S.A. depends more upon in- 


come taxes and less 


for the 


otner majol 


upon excise taxes 


revenue it needs than any of the 


nations of the world. 


Twenty vears ago—in 1933, to be ex 


act—we received 50 percent of our Fed- 


eral revenue from excise taxes and 50 


percent from income taxes. That was 


one extreme. Today we 


the other 


have swung to 


extreme. <A_ well-balanced, 


equitable Federal tax system should col 


lect about one-third of its revenue from 


individual income taxes, one-third from 


corporation taxes, and one-third from 


— 


= 


ls 





inane 


@kumiia © Catetrn 


“I see by the looks of the water cool- 
er that it is almost quitiing time.” 
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excise or sales taxes, levied at the manu- 


facturers’ level. 
Income taxes, both individual and cor- 
porate, are direct taxes upon production. 
They tend to discourage or handicap the 
of the nation. 
They take away from both the individual 
and the corporation the incentive to pro- 
duce. An _ individual income-tax 
graduated up to 92 percent removes in- 
dividual incentive 


productive machinery 


rate 


», and a corporation tax 
rate up to 70 percent of the total profit 
made removes the incentive to expand, 
to create more jobs, and to produce more 
goods. High individual income taxes also 
dollars that 


which makes possi- 


take away the investment 


furnish risk capita 
industrial expansion; and high cor- 


ate taxes take away the corporation's 


bility to pay generous dividends to at- 


ract venture capital. 

, 

E XCISE taxes, on the hand, are 
xes levied upon consumption, not upon 

production. They are 


other 
indirect taxes that 
have very little effect upon our economy, 
consumption of the 
Because of this our 


especially upon the 


necessities of life 
eaera 


revenue from excise taxes fluc- 


ates very little with the ups and downs 


of our business cycle. It is considered a 
stable 


. sound source of Federal revenue. 


The revenue from income taxes, on 


with 
In good 


he other hand, fluctuates greatly 
e fluctuations of our economy. 

ke” from this 
bad times the “tax 


Business 


source 

rapidly, and in 
ke” falls rapidly cycles 
into account 


hen planning a Federal tax system. 


erefore should be taken 


Excises on a s¢ basis have been 


Government 


ective 
posed by the Federal 
nce 1791. They 


he ground that they have been imposed 


have been justified on 
tpon articles that taxpayers can do with- 
Witness 


oils, 


out. But that is not true today. 
ladies’ 

long- 
telephone calls, travel by train, 
There 


selective 


the excise tax upon baby 


handbags, kitchen refrigerators, 
aistance 
I rr plane. is no logical basis 
now ap- 


of tax rates 


for the excise taxes 


plied, nor for the range 
nposed. 

The chief function of a general excise 
make 
productive of 
and more equitable. It reaches 
that is at present exempt from 
he income tax. 

The flat 
propose is nota new 
Neither 
additional tax. It 
ubstitute for the 
hit-or-miss, 


x is to round out the tax system, 


it more universal, more 
revenue, 


ncome 


excise tax I 
tax in any sense of 


manufacturers’ 
the word. is it proposed as an 
proposed only as a 
present hodge-podge, 
taxes 


inequitable excise 


now on the book (As a replacement for 
the present unfair and inequitable excise 
t now collect, a flat 


nanufacturers’ 


xes we national 
tax would be a 


ong step forward toward the establish- 


excise 


ment of a well-balanced, equitable, effi- 
ent Federal tax system. 
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A Manufacturers’ Excise 


Vo!—Says John D. Dingell 


[Continued from page 27] 
expand a plant with Government 
make profits upon his 
and, by 
tax amortization of his profits, 
to possess the plant, minus a 
percentage, in the course of five 

But even corporations in such favored 


money, unsoli- 


cited contract, applying the 
regular 
small 


years. 


positions should not overlook one fact 
that that the en- 
actment of a sales tax, whether on a 


concerns all. It is 
basis and collectible 
whether 
level 


uniform general 
imposed 


and 


on the retail price, or 
upon the manufacturer’s 
referred to as a manufacturers’ tax, will 
be progressively increased as the years 
determined 
other 


will be a 
eliminate all 


on. There 
to reduce or 
Federal taxes whether predicated upon 
income, incomes, 
surtax 
l-stock taxes, 
tate taxes, or any 
posed by the Federal Government. 
will all in time be 
ward as the sales tax goes up. 
miss the point that once 


personal corporation 


normal or capital-gains taxes, 


capita inheritance and es- 
now im- 
They 
down- 


other form 


due revised 
Let no one 


the basic law is written and fully out- 
subsequent amendments can be 


numeral 


lined, 
made 
applied to the percentage level. If the 
pro- 


by simply changing the 


first imposition under a new law 
4 percent, in two 


amended by the 


years the 
simple 


vides for 
law can be 
provision of changing the 4 percent to 
6 percent, and in the next term of the 
succeeding Congress raised from 
other 


per- 
cent figure. 


Once the people are yoked with a sales 


to 8 percent or any 


tax it will be just as simple as that to 
load of the 
are all in the consumer 


increase the consumer. 
While we 
and would all feel 
the weight would be the 
income 


class 
the increase percent- 
agewise, great- 
est upon the man with the low 
who is married and has many de- 
pendents. 

The soundest way to tax is to levy 
upon profits and from income whatever 
the source. If a corporation or an in- 
dividual enjoys huge profits or income, 
correspondingly high tax is 


fortunate enough to be 


then a 


paid by those 


in this classification. Corporations and 


individuals having medium profits and 
incomes pay a middle-bracket tax. The 
like the individual 


sma 


corporation 


subsisting upon a low income pays a 


small amount of tax, but a 
without 


corpora- 


tion or individual profit or 


income for a given year, or showing a 
loss, is not subject to taxation and does 
taxes at all. 


economically 


not pay 
It is 
sive, and even dangerous to impose a 


unsound, regres- 


tax upon a producer instead of 


the proponents of 


upon 


profits, yet sales 


Tax for the U.S.A.? 


taxes insist upon taxing producers even 
if they are showing a loss and might 
be trying to survive by obtaining bank 
loans until a revival brings 
better times. underream 
weaker corporations and those corpora- 
tions which have not shown consistent 
and profits. In many in- 
stances they bring about complete col- 
lapse and bankruptcy, which, 
to the basis of common understanding, 
means loss to the stockholders and the 


business 


Sales taxes 


substantial 


reduced 


jobs of the salaried executives and the 
workers employed in production. 
There is no excuse or reason why any 
such tax as a manufacturers’ tax or a 
retail general sales tax should be sub- 
stituted by the Federal Government for 
the present excise tax or for any other 
pressing need of the time is 


taxes with the 


tax. The 
to eliminate all 
exception of the traditional ones which 
liquor, 
other 


excise 

imposed on wine, 
and a few 
and were intended more for control and 


have been 


beer, tobacco, items 
policing than for revenue. The level of 
these brought 
down to where illegitimate and crimi- 


taxes, too, should be 
nal competition will not be encouraged 
by high taxes. 


% 

Excise taxes should be cut back to 
the 1941 era and if necessary to com- 
taxes of these cor- 


pensate the income 


should be reasonably in- 
creased. But there is at the 


a definite disposition not only to 


porations 
present 
time 
excise taxes, but to go 
way existing law. The first 
step in that direction will, of course, be 
the extension of the 
or their complete repeal, 
the added levies contained in the Reve- 
1951. 
provided for other 


retain current 


beyond 
expiration dates 
thus retaining 
nue Act of The termination dates 
classes of taxpayers 
may be accepted in whole or in part. 
The expiration date of some may even 
be advanced and such action would of 
at the expense of consumers 
share the un- 


course be 
and producers who now 
fair burden of excise taxes. 

The practice of imposing excise taxes 
is discriminatory in that it is selective. 
It applies to certain industries while it 
excludes all others. Even the rate of 
This does 
of an 


burden to its 


the imposition is not uniform. 
into account the ability 
add 


disregards, 


not take 
industry to such 
product. It moreover, the 
fact that a given producer or an entire 
may be without 
that the _ profit 
stifled by the 


Consider, 


industry so taxed 


profit, or at least 


possibilities have been 


unjustified tax so imposed. 
the fact that in the enter- 


excise taxes in 


for example, 


tainment industry the 
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WONT DO IT 


WILL 
° 


Here’s an important slice of the busi- 


ness executive market .. . 


301.885* men you'd like to have on 


your customer list. 


They're presidents, vice-presidents, 


hoard chairmen, owners, partners, 
general managers, and other upper 


bracket executives. 


They're men of influence... the busi- 
ness and civic leaders in over 4.000 


American cities and towns. 


And 71.7% 


approve the purchase of materials, 


of them either buy or 


equipment, supplies and services. 


They're mighty good men to have on 


your side. 


The important thing to remember is 
this .. . these men read The Rotarian 


regularly. 


Yet ... only 32.5% of them . 
hardly one third . . . are reached by 
the combined circulations of the other 


four leading executive publications. 


That’s no reflection on these four 
books. It just means that if you think 
you have this market covered, perhaps 
you'd better take another look .. . 


The You'll be 


Rotarian. 


The P 
e holarian 


3 BE. WACKER DR., CHICAGO 1, ttt. 


and add 


sure, then. 








*301,885 ABC net paid, June, 1953 


JANUARY, 1954 


addition to keen competition are put- 
ting theaters out of business by the 
added handicap of a 20 percent tax. 

Industry can and must defend itself 
from excises, recognizing it is wrong 
to tax a product and sound practice to 
tax profits. Industry must, moreover, 
guard itself against the unfair and re- 
gressive practice of selecting and tax- 
ing the products of certain producers 
in given industries while excluding all 
others. That is not only unfair because 
it discriminates, but it may handicap 
or even put out of business certain 
types of producers. 

This situation is a challenge to Amer- 
ican producers as a whole and ought 
to be that 
Those who are not at present burdened 


made an issue on basis. 
by excise taxes or immediately threat- 
ened, however, are not 
exercised by a levy of this kind and it 


is difficult to get them to stand up and 


particularly 


be counted. But their shortsightedness 
should not hold back others. We need a 
spirited, militant, and continued oppo- 
sition to excises on all products with 
beverages, 


the exception of alcoholic 


tobacco, and a few other items, on 
which taxes of this nature have been 
founding of the re- 


levied since the 


public. 


Ix THE 1950 tax bill, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives made certain important 
and material reductions in excise taxes. 
incident, how- 
awry and the 


Because of the Korean 


ever, our plans went 
whole structure was changed when the 
bill went to the Senate. The Revenue 
Act of 1951 


siderably. <A 


increased excise taxes con- 
proposal I made for a 
termination date was not adopted, but 
instrumental in 


in conference I was 


having accepted the Senate provision 
which does provide a termination date 
for the increases in 1954. 

As a first step toward establishment 
of a sound tax policy, I believe both 
the citizen who is a part of the indus- 
try affected and the citizen who is the 
consumer should unite to combat any 
move to extend the excise-tax increases 
covered in the Act of 1951. Coinciden- 
tally with that effort should come an 
organized move to abolish or reduce 
excise-tax schedules, my own view be- 
ing they should for the most part go 
back to those of 1939. Certainly, all at- 
tempts to raise revenue by sales taxes 
should be resisted, whether at the retail 
level or at the manufacturers’. 

The need of Government for revenue 
is undeniably great. We cannot escape 
that fact. But I respectfully and firmly 
urge the point that our tax 
should be founded not upon expediency 
but upon premises of equity and sound 
Only then can we as a na- 
welfare on the 


policy 


economics. 
tion build our 
rock of prosperity. 
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Valuable Book of Businesses, 
Farms or Ranches and Income 
Property — for Sale or Trade — 
throughout West and Midwest 








Over 2000 offerings, approx. 200 pages. Contains 
vital information, prices, terms, earnings, names, 
addresses so you can deal direct with owners 
ALL TYPES — FROM $3000 to $1,000,000 Retail, Wholesale, 
Industrial Plants, Factories, Service Businesses, 
Farms, Ranches, Groves, etc., large and small 
No salesman will call. No commission to pay us 
Write today for FREE BOOK No. 162-J 

NATIONAL BUSINESS & PROPERTY EXCHANGE 


5400 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, California 
(EXTRA FREE SERVICE: Write us exactly what 
and where you want to buy and we'll advise 
owners of your requirements.) 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


’ tion 


Send f fold 


MITCHELL 
2748 S. 34th St 


ANUFACTURING CO 
Milwaukee 46. Wis ) 


M 


BEAUTIFUL CERTIFICATES OF APPRECIATION 
litho- 


Leatherette frames 


for Guest Speakers and others, 
graphed in colors. 
and backs. Crystal clear plastic window. 
Send 50c for sample. Also celluloid 
membership badges. 

SMITH INDUSTRIES, Xenia, Ohio 





EUROPEAN TOUR 
FOR ROTARIANS 
JOIN THE SECOND ANNUAL “PA- 
CIFIC COAST ROTARY GROUP” 
GRAND EUROPEAN TOUR OF 1954. 


Sailing from New York ‘‘SS Queen Eliza 
beth"’ May 5th, visiting cleven countries, 
62 days. We assemble at New York on Mon- 
day, May 3rd 
Our 1953 Rotary Group consisted of seventy- 
seven people, representing twenty different 
Rotary Clubs on the Pacific Coast and middle 
west 
Reservations are now available in both Cabin 
and First accommodations for the Atiantic 
crossing; our land tour under the direction 
of Lissone-Lindeman, (International trans- 
portation and tours ) is first class throughout 
RESERVATIONS ARE LIMITED, 
now for full information, to 
Lawson Overman, 132 West Ocean 
Blvd., Long Beach 2, California. 


write 
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of the Monterey Park Rotary Club, made 
it possible for him to visit the Los An- 


, ‘ geles Orphanage to give 150 boxes to 
. y & the children there. Gift boxes have also 
\' t med OA been presented to retired missionaries 
living at Westminster Gardens in Du- 
é — 


i 
| 


arte, and again a Rotarian made the 
arrangements for Roy. It was CLARENCI 
STEELE, of Duarte, who was superinten- 


TO most pe ople a box is-—well, it’s some of the doctors and nurses, too. ‘ 
dent of the home. 


something you use for holding things. The patients there are mostly chil- 
But it can be much more tha vat, as dren, and they liked ‘the boxes. There 
you'll learn from the hobby stories that was little CLARA, a deaf mute. She had 
follow. The first is about a San Marino, earned to talk with her fingers before 
California, Rotarian whose wife, ME! polio struck and left her hands para- 
CENA DENNY, turned out the story zed. It had.taken Roy about one hour 

rr to make the box he gave her, one of ma- 
W HEN my husband, Rosert Roy DE» hogany plywood, 4 by 5% inches. Inside 
NY, Rotary International’s first Fil the lid he had pasted a lively picture of 
Vice-President (1910-12), ré two bear cubs playing seesaw, and in 
business in 1947, he was 69 and ruddy) bottom were four stamps depicting 


Our San Marino Rotary Club is espe 
cially interested in Rancho Los Amigos, 
a branch of the Los Angeles County 
Hospital, because a young woman of our 
community was stricken with polio and 
spent months there in an iron lung. The 
Club has provided a motion picture once 
a week for two years now to women in 
the polio ward there at a cost of $1,000 
a yeal Many of these women patients 


: 4 sisi have children at home, and Roy, on one 
white haired, and active—eage1 ) tdoor scenes Children always like 


: . - ; of his visits, gave them boxes for their 
his leisure. “Now,” he said, can bov inimal pictures, especially when they 


: , . - youngsters He also presented boxes to 
on the green and fish to my heart on peep inside a box and see a merry turtle ; 


tent.” But somehow these recreat is ( og blinking at them. On an earlie1 
failed to content his heart. He had bee! t Roy had distributed 75 boxes to a 
a Rotarian too long—38 years! ! u lifferent group of patients there 

ordinary pursuits. He want o kee n another of our box-distributing 


polio victims in the children’s ward, 
and very recently presented 150 more to 
Rancho Los Amigos through the Rotary 
Club of Downey 
. 3 . Roy works about 20 hours a weel 
busy doing two things: to be of set ps we visited the soldiers’ home in 
to others, and to work with his hands te . California, where Roy gave ud seid :' 
: : int aes a cir ¢ lar Saw and a 
In his youth on the DENNY ran 07 00 box the permanent residents arn hit Tl t in 
. : i wer sanding mat ine 1e Mos 
had been the hammer-and-saw type of there > called these “ditty boxes” and ration in t] roductior f 
ing ope < oO ] I ror i ion ) 
fellow. He was trusted with the key t n tl the veterans keep ~ ao ; = - : , lin le 
7 . 0 a S Sa ¢, Sant g”, giulng 
the tool house, and he could re} ted Ul igh the years. If they bright- nd varnishir i ting 
: : . sizing, ane arnishing s selecting a 
chinery. Soon after we met | é soldie1 ife just a little : 
were teen-agers then—he awed e } Ro » is served 
making a wooden-barrell« ‘ y} ese visits to hospitals, or] 
Then he made a desk wit] X \ omes point up just how much 
He was not a perfectionist, but he got ss there is in Rotary. For example, 
things done. oY’s good friend ARTHUR M. SPEER, a 
" . Pree . . . oO! reproductions of famous paintings 
Now in his 70’s, he is again a happy ber of the El Monte Rotary Club, 
ahve : i a owned by the Huntington Art 
hammer-and-saw fellow ‘ hat p paved the way for Roy to deliver 75 
9 , : : ‘ : in San Marino 
pose? Well, perhaps the bes ' xes to the Sister Kenny Polio Hospi- : rae 
: . . ; requested him to do so, Roy signs his 
answer that is to tell you of some expe il there, and 300 boxes to the ( of 


riences we've had since Roy took 1 Li Hope Sanitarium in Duarte, California. 


ig boxes in our garage. His equip- 


re to paste Inside the id Roy buys 
copies of the Twenty-third Psalm 
rv for boxes going to adults, and 
for children he chooses happy pictures 
In certain boxes he pastes beautiful col- 


Gallery 


Because so many have 


boxes now, albeit inconspicuously. He 
- ‘ ; as writes “Roycraft” inside the box and 
tools again. About a vear ago he ; Both are wonderful institutions and Roy aareiiel ver it 

. P . a lisnes Over . 
I walked into the Los Angele treasures his visits to them At the City 


4 : Besides helping Roy in ways already 
paedic Hospital loaded down wit} ) Of Hope, Roy was assisted by four mem- ping 


. shown, Rotarians share in his hobby by 
little wooden boxes—all made : y bers of the recently organized Duarte : : - 
* “ : . furnishing some of the materials he 
The director greeted us and then wi . totary Club in presenting boxes to pa- uses He gets a hand from BILL How- 
with us through the wards as we di ‘nts, nurses, and their helpers ARD, of San Marino, and LUDWIG VERING, 
tributed the boxes to patients and Very recently Dr. G. W. Gerry, of the of Florence, in buying the hardware he 
City Rotary Club, arranged fot uses, and two Los Angeles Rotarians, 

) present 150 boxes to the Low HAROLD MCCLELLAN and R. C. WoREzZ, are 

man School for Handicapped Children, other providers of material at no cost 

JOSEPH N. COVELL, 1952-53 President Mahogany plywood is costly, as is wal- 


At the famed City of Hope in Duarte, 
Calif., Rotarian Denny presents one 
of his utility boxes to Mary Nichols, 
a patient. In center is Dr. A. E. T. 
Rogers, medical director of the hos- 
pital. ... (Right) Boxes of mahogany, 
fir, walnut, birch, and other woods that 
bear the Denny stamp “Roycraft.” 
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In his garage workshop Box-Maker Roy 
Denny puts the finishing touches on a 
box. He’s there about 20 hours a week. 


it, African avodire, budinga, and Jap- 
anese tamo plywood. Roy uses all these 
beautiful woods, but he doesn’t have to 
buy them. His Rotarian friend Kart W. 
FAULHABER, Of Lynwood, has kept him 
ipplied for two years. One day KARL 
rought enough plywood to our garage 
s! Rotary at work? It’s 
work all the time. 
To Roy box making has revealed these 
vo truths: First, when there is friend- 
ip among Rotary Clubs, even a small 
project may be supported by individual 
embers of several Clubs, and, second- 
vy, Rotarians do much to fulfill the serv- 
when bring cheer and 
courage to hospitalized persons. 
Hobby or project? Roy is inclined to 
nk his hobby has become a project 
at will keep him busy for years. 
Whenever he distributes boxes and sees 
the recipients, he 


for 2.500 boxe 


ce ideal they 


he smiling eyes of 
wants to rush home and go to work 
gain I smile when I remember Roy 
saying, “When I retire, I'll fish and bow] 
to my heart’s content.” Now he ham- 
ners and glues to his heart’s content, 
giad that he does. His little 
niches in the big plan 


and I’m 
pDoOxes do fi 


of human service 


sma 


THE boxes around which Rotarian 
K. ResLer, of Pleasanton, Kansas, has 
held the en- 
Here he 


tells how they came into his possession, 


lt his hobby at one time 


hanted gaze of people in love. 


( we DAY in the Spring of ’44 a starry- 
eyed young couple came to my study 
the Methodist Church in Marysville 


and asked if | 
ot marry anyone 


would marry them. I do 
until I have first had 
inquiry and counsel with 
Everything seemed to be as it 
with this couple, and soon 
ey walked out hand in hand, wreathed 
with eyes for no 


i period of 
them. 
hould be 
and one 
ut each other. 

Later in the day I noticed they had 
eft their empty ring box on the table. 
Another couple the next day saw the 
ing box, and I told them what had hap- 

The bride said, “Well, you can 
ours, too.” So, I took their box, 
wrote their names and the date on it, 
and placed it on a bookshelf alongside 
the other one. Thus began my collec- 
on of wedding-ring boxes, which now 


smiles, 


pened 
nave 


imbers 172. 
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These boxes are displayed in my study 
in a glass-front case containing five 
shelves lined with bride’s blue rayon. 
They range in color from clear plastic 
to gold; most are made of plastic, some 
of wood, paper, and cardboard; their 
shapes are multiple and their linings of 
all hues. I wonder if there is another 
collection like it. 

How did it grow? Well, during World 
War II I married hundreds of couples, 
many from neighboring States as Kan- 
sas did not then require a waiting pe- 
riod before issuance of a license. As I 
dislike to read the marriage service for 
strangers who might be acting on im- 
pulse, I worked out a premarriage inter- 
view and counselling technique to screen 
those who came to me. To put a couple 
at ease during the interview, I decided 
to tell them the story of the first two 
ring boxes. It is a practice that has 
resulted in so many couples adding their 
boxes to the collection. 

On the bottom of each box I write the 


4s he stands before his collection of 
wedding-ring boxes, each tells a story 
of two people to Rotarian E, K. Resler. 


names, date, and page number of the 
interview where the bride’s and 
groom's signatures appear. Several cou- 
ples who were married before the col- 
lection was started have sent their boxes 
to be added to it. In the interview 
register are the names of persons from 
28 States, Alaska, and the District of 
Columbia. 

Every one of the ring boxes repre- 
sents a couple who came to me wanting 
the sanction of the church upon their 
marriage, and, so far as I know, most 
of the unions have been successful ones. 
In some cases I know that my counsel- 
ling period has helped young people to 
weather marital storms. So, this ring 
collection is more than a hobby to me. 
It is also an interesting record of a 
part of my work as a minister. 


book 


What's Your Hobby? 


lf you would like to have it listed below— 
that is, if you are a Rotarian or a member 
of a Rotarian’s family—drop a line to THe 
HopspyHorse Groom. His only request is 
that you acknowledge correspondence which 
results from the listing 

Stamps: Dr. Delia I. Reyes (daughter of 
Rotarian—collects stamps; wishes to ex- 
change used or mint stamps from ali coun- 


tries), Cor. Echavez-San Miguel St., Cepu 
City, The Philippines 

Mineral Specimens: Eric Anderson (/0- 
year-old son of Rotarian—wishes to ex- 
change mineral specimens with collectors 
anywhere for Maine tourmalines or Maine 
fossil rocks), Route 100, Cumberland Fore- 
side, Portland, Me., U.S.A 

Mineral Specimens: Oren Anderson (/2 
year-old son of Rotarian—collects mineral 
specimens will exchange specimens for 
Maine tourmalines or Maine fossil 
Route 100, Cumberland Foreside, Portland, 
Me., U.S.A 

St. Luke: Eurico Branco Ribeiro (collects 
stamps, reproductions of pictures 
photographs of churches and statues of St 
Luke, including photos of hospitals with that 
name), Caixa Postal 1574, Sado Paulo, Brazil 

U. S. Stamps and Coins: Arthur E. Cole 
(collects U. 8S. stamps and coins; will e.x- 
change), 45 S. Franklin St., Holbrook, Mass., 
U.S.A 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends 

Jovencio \ llano 
wishes pen pals in U.S.A., Sweden, Japan, 
Hawaii, Spain Germany, France, Italy, 
Me.rico, Switzerland; hobbies are letter wi 
ing, stamp collecting, reading), 12 General 
Echavez St., Cebu City, The Philippines 

Beverly Joyce Berg (11-year-old daughte? 
of Rotarian—wants a pen pal aged 10-12 in 
any English-speaking country; interested iy 
stamps, china animals, music, picture post 
cards, sports, reading, trading cards), 1040 
E. Schaaf Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio, U.S.A 

Bill Lourance (10-year-old son of Rotarian 
—wishes to correspond with boys aged 9-1: 
in English-speaking countries outside the 
U.S.A.; collects 119 Stanley Ave 
Greenwood, S. C., U.S.A 

Fortunata Azores (15-year-old daughter o 
Rotarian—wants to correspond with young 
people aged 15-17; interested in stamp col 
lecting, reading 370 Paz, Manila, The Ph 
ippines 

Rosabella 


rocks), 


figures 


(son of Rotarian 


stamps), 


Azores (daughter of Rotarian 


desires pen friends aged 13-15; interested 
movies, ovie-star pictures stamps), s70 
Paz, Manila, The Philippines 

Antonio Azores, Jr. (9-year-old son of Ro 
tarian—would like pen pals his age; collects 
postcards), 370 Paz, Manila, The Philippines 

S. Thillainayagam (22-year-old 
of Rotarian write to youths of 
all countries 
raphy, reading), East 
vanai Koil P. O., Tiruchirapalli 

Janette Yellowlees (/2-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian desires pen pals anywhere 
the world; interested in stamps 17 Sewell 
St., Kaiapoi, New Zealand 

David Yellowlees (10-year-old son of 
tarian—would like pen pals all ove 
world: interested in stamp collecting) 
Sewell St., Kaiapoi, New Zealand 

Lucila O. Ragel (16-year-old daughter 
Rotarian—wants pen friends aged 14-20; iv 
terested in stamp collecting, piano, reading}, 
No. 1 Laubach Road, Baguio City, The Phil 
ippines 

Gloria Guess (12-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian wishes to correspond with boys and 
girls; interested in 
ferent countries, postcards), 
Pl., Gary, Ind., U.S.A 

Irene Teadoro (14-year-old daughter o 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
young people aged 13-16 especially in Swe 
den, Scotland France England, Canada, 
Norway collects stamps and _ postcards) 
1920 Ipil Sta. Cruz, Manila, The Philippines 

Barbara Ebbs 
tarian—desires pen 
especially South America 
ico; interested in music, reading 
St. Leonard’s Ave., Toronto, Ont 

Goldena Mufioz (16-year-old niece of Ro 
tarian—wants to with young 
people her age; interested in ballet, Scout 
ing, piano, volleyball), East Negros Insti 
tute, Tanjay., The Philippines 

Teresita Zarate 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals 
ested in badminton, skating 
star photos, pictures of ballet dancers and 
beautiful flowers), 1 Lake Drive, Baguio, 
The Philippines 

Nancy Lucas (10-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants pen pals; collects postcards), 
79 Glenarden Dr., Fairfield, Conn., U.S.A 

Nydia Chavez (18-year-old niece of Rotar 
ian — would like to correspond with boys 
and girls; interested in collecting stamps 
postcards, match labels, pencils, clippings) 
Daet, Camarines Norte, The Philippines 

Hiroko Sako (19-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian—wishes to correspond with an Ame) 
ican girl; interested in recorded music, dan 
ing), 311 Zashigaya 1-chome, Toshima-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


grandson 
wishes to 
interested in photog 
Kondayampet, Thiru 
India 


movies 


costumes of di 
4580 Jefferson 


sports 


(15-year-old daughter of Ro 
pals from everywhere 
West Indies, Mea 
sports), 72 
Canada 


correspond 


(15-year-old daughter of 
aged 14-16; inter 
collects movie 


—THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be 
tarians or their wives submitting 


paid to Ro- 


stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
The following “favorite” is from 
W. G. McFadden, an Elgin, IIli- 


nois, Rotarian. 


Stripped 


An old man from the hill coun- 
try took his first trip to a large 
city. Walking into one of the sky- 
scrapers he saw a doorman stand- 
ing by a special kind of door. An 
old woman stepped in, a 
flashed red, and she was gone 

few seconds later the elevator 
scended, the door opened, and a 
beautiful young lady stepped out. 
said the old man, 
“T should have 


“Begorra,” 
blinking his eyes, 
brought the old 


lady with me.” 











Dining Doings 
Wave and wave 
To catch the 
If he likes you, 
He'll come 


waiter; 


late? 
—VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Hat Makes the Man 

Keeping your under 
hat isn’t easy in cases where yout 
gear is a dead giveaway. Can you fit 
the following hats to the proper men? 

A. If he wears a busby, he is probably 
(1) a bus driver, (2) a British Huzzar, 
(3) a beekeeper. 

B. If he wears a fez, 
(1) an Armenian shepherd, (2) a Turk, 
(3) an Indian Nationalist. 

C. If he wears a 
probably (1) a jeweler, (2) a 
(3) a sentinel. 

D. If he wears a shako, he is probably 
(1) a Pawnee Indian chief, (2) a Salva- 
tion Army lad, (3) a West Point cadet 

E. If he wears a topi, he is probably 
(1) an African explorer, (2) an Eskimo 
shaman, (3) a baldheaded dandy 

F. If he wears a tarboosh, he is prob 
ably (1) an orthodox Mohammedan, (2) 
an Egyptian priest, (3) an Arabian 
sheik. 

G. If he wears a beanie, he is probably 


business 


he is probably 


watch cap, he is 
seaman, 


> 


(1) a short-order cook, (2) a riveter, (3) 
a college freshman. 

H. If he wears a 
probably (1) a skier, (2) a 
ringer, (3) a Scottish Highlande1 

I. If he wears a kepi, he is probably 
(1) a French infantryman, (2) an Irish 
potato farmer, (3) a Javanese fisherman 

J. If he wears a beret, he is probably 
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glengarry, he is 


Swiss bel 


Scandinavian bicyclist, (2) a 
Basque peasant, (3) a ballet dancer 


This quiz was submitted by Morgan Gould 
of Mexico City, Mexico. 


(1) a 


The answer to this quiz will be found 


in the next column. 


Father: “Yes, my boy, I’m a selfmade 
man.” 

Son: “That’s what I like about 
You always take the 
everything.’’— Rotaview, 


TEXAS 


you, 
blame for 
LONGVIEW, 


Pop 


Once upon a time, and not more than 
that, a son asked for the garage keys, 
and came out with the lawn mower. 
—Rotary News, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


A cub reporter on a certain small- 
town Southern newspaper was sternly 
reproved by his editor for being verbose 
in preparing his stories. A little later he 
was dispatched to write up the death of 
a well-known local merchant who had 
suddenly expired. 

Looking over the young 
an hour later as he prepared 
his story, the editor read: “Howard 
prominent merchant of this city, 
was walking along the street this morn- 


man’s 


shoulde1 


Jones, 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of a limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him 
care of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 


= * - 


This month's winner comes from A. H. 
Clausing, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Coffeyville, Kansas. Closing date for 
last lines to complete it: March 15. The 
"ten best’ entries will receive $2. 


MEATLESS MENU 


A vegetarian by the name of Poteet 
On the menu could find only meat, 
So he threw out the hash 
And chewed his mustache, 


TWING SWING 


Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for September: 
A golfer named Alfred K. Twing, 

Was complaining because of his swing. 

"| can't hit the ball 

Because it's so small, 


A Ww F Hall Printing 


ing, when he suddenly clasped his 
hands to his heart and said, ‘I’m going 
to die.’ Then he leaned up against a 
fence and made good.”—The Mop, F.Lac- 
STAFF, ARIZONA. 


The young wife greeted her husband 
affectionately when he returned from 
the office. “Poor darling!” she said 
“You must be tired and hungry. Would 
you like some nice soup, tender chops 
with golden-brown potatoes, and green 
peas and mushrooms on toast?” 

“No, darling,” her husband answered 
firmly. “Let’s save the money and eat 
at home.”—Rotary Realist, LASALLE, 
ILLINOIs. 


Gardening is a matter of 
thusiasm holding up until your 
used to it.—Masterwheel, 


your en- 
back 
gets ZANES- 


VILLE, OHIO. 


University dean: “Why do you want 
to be a pharmacist?” 

Student: “Well, my dad is one. He 
works seven days a week and its our 
family ambition to give him a day off.” 
—Buzz Saw, KANSAs City, Mtssourt. 
Impedimenta 
I detest 

Who is adept 
At judging 

To intercept. 


him 


time 


The little jokes 
I tell as 
Just when I reach 
The 


mine 


funny line. 
—KAarL S. ANDRUS 


Answer to Quiz 
of Ti CH CO ta 
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Here are the ‘ten best" last lines: 


I'm taking up tennis next Spring!" 
(John E. Larson, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Deep River, Connecticut.) 


W hy don't they enlarge the darned thing?” 
(W. Lorne Durant, member of the Rotary 
Club of Brockville, Ontario, Canada.) 


And the ‘birdies’ I'll never hear sing.” 
(Harry D. Tomlinson, member of the 
Rotary Club of Katoomba, Australia.) 


| better be better by Spring!" 
(Carol Sue Riggs, daughter of an 
East Liverpool, Ohio, Rotarian.) 


And | cuss when it doesn't go ‘ping.’ "’ 
(R. Harry Clarke, member of the Rotary 
Club of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada.) 


I'm neither Ben Hogan nor Bing." 
(H. S. Hopkins, member of the 
Rotary Club of Dursley, England) 


So caddie, a bigger ball bring.” 
(Sydney Nathanielsz, son of a 
Colombo, Ceylon, Rotarian.) 


Just concentrate, Al, that's the thing.” 
(Mrs. W. K. Sprott, wife of a 
Chino, California, Rotarian.) 


With a paddle | might smite the thing.” 


F. Maple, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Millersburg, Ohio.) 


But a basketball proved just the thing. 
(Elijah Swift, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Burlington, Vermont.) 
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HOW MANY 
OF THESE BUYERS 
KNOW YOU? 


The Rotarian reaches key 
men (301,885 ABC) 71.7% 


of whom buy or influence 





buying of materials, 
equipment, supplies and 


services. 


They're top executives ... 
presidents, vice presidents, 
owners, partners, managers, 
purchasing agents... 

and they have what it takes 


to buy what you sell. 


Do they know you and your 
product? They will if 
you tell your story in 


The Rotarian. 


The 


«hotarian 


WACKER DR., CHICAGO 1}, ILL. 








Down in Latin-America there ore 31.467 (ARC) 
more of these men. They read 
Revista Rotaria—the Spanish 


*301,885 net paid ABC, June 1953 tenquege enuntenpert 
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SJloor space to| 
more ofctent 
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SPACE-SAVING El-Units put the worker within 
the angle formed by the Art Metal use of the “L”’ 
prin iple. Floor area per work station is reduced as 


much as 334% and there’s no “crowded” feeling! 


WORK-SAVING. Output shoots up because El-Units 
put more working space within arm's reach. Fatigue 1s 
reduced ... work material and equipment are reached 


with only half the movement used in 2-unit layouts. 


MODULAR-FLEXIBLE. Complete equipment to fit 
varying work conditions. Seven different work tops. 
Six cabinet units ; accessories; Fold-O-Way Typewriter 
Units. Right or left hand layouts. With or without 


partition panels. 


Get this pamphlet 


Shows many unit combinations 
and office layout suggestions 
From your local Art Metal 
representative, or Art Metal 
Construction Company, 


9? 


Jamestown 22, N 





For separate offices with steel 
and glass partition panels 
ss 





For production desk 
areas in multiple 


arrangements 
Z 





i“ 1 
L- @ Art Metal El-Units are a revelation 
in space economy and work efficiency, attained through the 
unctional application of modular principles. Here are combined 
all the advantages of fine metal office furniture, compactness, 
freedom of arrangement, and the beneficial effect on staff morale 
resulting from modern, convenient working facilities. 


65 years of 
origination and 
leadership in 
metal office 
equipment 








